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ABSTBACT 

This report documents an application pf the Preparing 
Educational Training Consultants (PETC) systems to the training of a 
cadre of internal organizational specialists^ presenting its analysis 
in five chapters dealing with (1) a description of the systemc^^ tlie 
context and focus of the study and major questions guiding the 
evaluation; (2) a history and background of the cadre; (3) a 
documentation of training intervention by the Northwest Begional 
Educational Laboratory (NiBEL) ; (4) training outcomes; and (5) 
conclusions and recommendations. Designed by NHREL to provide 
educators with practical skills and knowledge foi organizational 
development and planned change, PETC trains small groups of educators 
within a school system to be able to provide help in (1) training in 
group process skills (PETC I) ; (2) consulting in a temporary 
relationship (PETC IIJ ; and (3) long-term organizational training and 
consultation (PETC III) . Upon completing the program^ participants 
are expected to be able to diagnose training needs in process skills^ 
provide training activities to meet those needs^ strengthen weak 
organizational functions^ and facilitate normative and structural 
changes in the organization to improve overall effectiveness. Tables 
and appendixes are included. (HB) 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The basic purpose of the Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) is to develop a 
set of instructional systems that will provide educators with competencies 
(knowledge, skills and activities) to manage more effectively the human 
component of school organizations. 

All the instructional systems from the Program are designed to equip 
educational personnel with knowledge, attitudes and skills to do specific 
tasks. Most are designed to be used a?5 a focus for workshop training and 
require the active involvement of participants. The systems are intended 
to help educators learn to perform tasks related to group or organizational 
maintenance activities rather than specific instructional tasks. That is, 
instead of learning specific techniques for providing math or reading 
instruction, educators learn how to manage certain organizational activities 
such as planning 5 problem solving and working with .others. These are 
functions which serve to maintain the school in relationship to its 
environment and serve to maintain and enhance the coherence and effective- 
ness of the classroom group and/or school organization. 

This report examines the use of the'se instructional systems with a 
group of educators. Specifically, the report documents an application of 
the Preparing Educational Training Consultants (PETC) systems to the 
training and preparation of a cadre of internal organizational specialists. 
In this chapter we descri^.^ the PETC systems, the context and focus of the 
study and the major questions that guided the evaluation activities. The 
remaining chapters are organized around the evaluation questions. They 
provide information about the history and background of the cadre, a 
documentation of the NWREL intervention and a summary of the major outcomes. 
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The final chapter presents a series of recommendations about the use 
of the PETC systems for the training and establishment of cadres of 
educational training consultants. 

DESCRIPTION OF TRE PETC INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 

One of the basic goals of the Improving Teaching Competencies 
Program (ITCP) is to improves the organizational effectiveness of 
educational systems. This goal is accomplished by providing educators 
with practical knowledge and skills drawn from the literature and 
research group of dynamics, organizational development, and planned change. > 
The following two-fold strategy is used: 

1. Provide preservice and inservice training programs for all 
educators in the' knowledge, skills and values of basic group 
processes such as: interpersonal communication, problem 
solving, interpersonal influence, and conflict and negotiative 
problem solving. 

This first aspect of the strategy is expected to provide individuals and 
groups with particular group process knowledge/ skills and values. 

Whether these learnings can be put to effective use in systems and 
whether they will lead to improved organizational functioning depends on the 
degree of existing support for such skills and values in the school systems. 
To provide such support, the second aspect. of the strategy is proposed: 

2. Train a small proportion or cadre of educators within a 
school system to be able to provide the following help: 
training in group process skills (PETC-IJj consulting in a 
temporary relationship (PETC-II)^ and long-term organizational 
training and consultation (PETC-III) . 

The PETC instructional systems and change strategies are based on the 

rationale that educators with these abilities can help people in schools 

increase their organizational effectiveness. It is expected that educators 

completing the PETC series can provide their organizations with the following 

improved capabilities: 

1. Diagnosing training needs in process skills 



2. Praxfiding training activities to meet those needs 

3w Strengthening weak organizational functions such as planning 

4. Facilitating norrnative and structural changes in the organization 
to improve overall organizational effectiveness 

The three FEIC instructional systems were developed with the 
assumption that participants would have a base of experience, knowledge 
and skills provided in the other instructional systems developed by the 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program: Research Utilizing Problem 
Solving (RUPS)j Interpersonal Communications (IPC)j Interpersonal 
Influence (INF)^ and Social Conflict & Negotiative Problem Solving (SC&flPS). 
Descriptions of these systems as well as the purpose and rationale of the 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program have been provided in Appendix A. . 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training (PETC-^I) 
is the first in a series of the three PETC systems, and is constructed to 
be a prerequisite to the other two programs. The intended relationship 
among the PETC systems are shown in Table 1. The PETC^I graduate is 
expected to be able to work with small groups, primarily in a training 
role, to assist in providing group skills such as goal setting, problem 
solving, communication, influencing, decision making and so on. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS AND STRATEGIES OF PETC-I 

The PETC^I system is a two-week workshop that is organized into two 
parts. The first part of the program consists of a one-week training 
program during which the PETC-I trainees (skills trainers) study the 
basic concepts of the instructional system. Also during the first week, 
the skills trainers are provided with a series of exercises to practice 
group skills training. The PETC- J workshops are conducted by senior 
trainers who meet criteria specified by the development team. 
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Table 1 

Relationships Among the TEfC Systems 







PETC-I; 

Skills Training 


PETC-II: 
Consulting i 


PETC-III: 

Organizational Development 




Usual Client 
System 


Individual or 
small group 


SoiaU group or 
toajor subsystem 
of the 
organization 


The organization (although most of the 
work may be with a major subsystem) 




Assistance 
for Clitnt 


To increase 
process skills 
such as goal 
setting, 
comunicatlngy 
influencing or 
aecision loaicing 


To move through 
phases of an 
kprovement 
effort 


To add and maintain improved functional 
capability 

To Increase those functional capabilities 
that enable the organization to add 
nev kinds of objectives or use new 
kinds of resources 




Competencies 
of the PETC 
Consultant 


Diagnosis for, 
and provision of, 
group process 
skills training 
exercises 


Differential 
diagnosis and 
intervention to 
provide added 
functions in a 
temporary 
relationship 


Application of diagnostic and Intervention 
techniques to facilitate normative and 

structural chanffn "fn tha nrMniyaHftn 

which a) maintain improved functlopi and 
b) make Its identity and decisiofl-maklnn 
dynamic in response to social change 




Usual Duration, 
of the Client 
Relationship 


A few hours 
or days 


A fev days 
or weeks 


Several njonths to four or five years 




Prerequisite 
Competencies 


Trainer 
Experience In: 

Action R&searchi 
Research Utilizing 
Probleni Solving 
(RUPS) 

Interpersonal 

Coomunicatlons 

(IPC) 


PETC-I 

Interpersonal 
Influence (INF) 


PEIC-II 

System Technology 

Social Conflict & Negotiative 
Problem Solving (SC&HFS) 
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The second part of the workshop is a practicum for the skills 
trainers. During the practicum the skills trainers form trios, and each 
trio works with a group of 12 to 24 people. The second training week is 
referred to as the Group Process Skills (GPS) workshop, and the second 
set of participants are called GPS trainees. These sessions, which are 
conducted over a S-day period, are designed to allow GPS trainees to 
obtain training in group process skills from the trio of skills trainers. 

The materials for the sessions consist of (a) a book of theory papers 
and training materials for the skills trainers, (b) a book of theory 
papers for the GPS $:rainees, (c) a GPS trainer's manual used by the 
skills trainers and (d) a book of group skill exercises used by the 
skills trainers during the GPS workshop. 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training is 
intended for use by educators at any level who wish to acquis ..'^^ consulting 
skills for training others in group processes and interpersonal skills. 
To be eligible for PETC-I training, participants are to have completed 
two other NWREL programs. Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) and 
Interpersonal Communiaations (IPC). In addition, participation in PETC 
is intended to be voluntary rather than required by some external person 
or agency. The GPS section of PETC-I is aimed for use by classroom 
teachers, aides, support staff, parents, central office staff, principals, 
vice-principals and others in the educational setting who wish to improve 
their group and interpersonal skills. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF PETC-I 

THe general goal of PETC-I is to teach participants to train others 
in process skills and to facilitate the functioning of small groups. To 

,1.2 " 
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this end, PETC-I graduates are expected to meet the development team's 
general cognitive and performance objectives listed below. 
Cognitive Objectives 

Following the PETC^I practicum, skills trainers should: 

1. Understand the roles of a skills trainer (manager, facilitator, 
dlagnoser, designer and trainer) 

2. Understand dimensions essential for group growth 

3. Understand skills needed by niembers of productive groups 

4. Understand the guidelines for selecting, sequencing, modifying 
and conducting skill t-r-aining exercises. 

Performance Objectives 

Following the PETC^I practicum workshop, skills trainers are 

expected to be able to: 

1. Assess issues and problems and diagnose ski"! needs of 
individuals ancl groups 

2. Select, adapt and sequence skill training exercises 

3. Conduct skill training exercises 

4. Help individuals identify skills learned and relate them to 
groups of which they are members 

5. Have and use valid rationale(s) for maintaining the design of 
the PETC-I system 

6. Have and use valid rationale(s) for selecting, sequencing and 
modifying skill training exercises appropriate for the needs 
of the GPS group 

7. Be capable of being constructively responsive when confronted 

8. Be able to create group conditions that are support.ive of 
giving and receiving constructive feedback 

9. Be able to recognize and apply interpersonal influence skills 
as well as to allow self to be influenced when appropriate 

10. Know and apply basic skills learned in the prerequisite 
Besearoh Utilising Problem Solving (RUPSJ training 

11. Know and apply basic skills learned in the prerequisite 
Interpersonal Corrminiaations (IPC) training 



12. Have had the experience of being a participant in a PETC^I 
skills training workshop prior to conducting a GPS workshop 

13. Have skill in assuming and using each of the five roles of 
a trainer 

Objectives for Group Process Skills trainees 

Upon completion of the Group Process Skills workshop, the trainees 
will be able to: 

1. Assess the existing or potential problems of a group 

2. Identify the skills needed to influence or improve those 
problems 

3. Develop and implement a plan to improve the group's processes 
In addition to providing knowledge and skills for the PETC^I and 

GPS trainees, the training system includes some implicit expectations 
about the impact of the trainees on their work environments. For 
example, because PETC^I and GPS trainees are expected to be able to 
facilitate communication, decision making and other group process skills, 
the groups with which they work should develop more open and effective 
climates. Trainees who are school administrators should promote these 
qualities among their school faculties; trainees who teach should 
promote open and effective climates in their classrooms. 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting (PETC^II) 
is the second in the series. It is designed to help educators acquire 
process training and consulting skills. The PETC^II graduate should be 
capable of forming a short-term relationship with a small group or major 
subsystem of an educational organization. The PETC^II consultant helps 
client groups diagnose problems and improve group functions and processes 
such as managing, planning, problem solving and decision making. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PETC-II MATERIALS AND STRATEGIES 

Preparing Educatioial Training Consultants (PETC-II) materials 
consist of a set of trainee materials (a trainee manual), a set of 
instructional strategies (a trainer manual) and a set of orientation papers 
which introduce the system and outline procedures for installing or 
starting up a PETC-II workshop. The trainee materials include theory 
papers, diagnostic instruments, and instructions for doing learning 
activities. The instructional strategies consist of a set c^f the 
trainee materials interspersed with detailed directions for conducting 
the ten training sessions of a PETC-II workshop. These ten training 
sessions are illustrated on the following page. A typical workshop 
consists of from 10 to 15 trainees and 2 trainers. A PETC-II Workshop 
is divided into thiee parts, the first consisting of three consecutive 
10-hour days of instruction in basic concepts of consulting. Trainees 
are introduced to a variety of conceptual models and schema related to 
planned change. These include models developed by Lewin (1951) and 
Lippitt (1958) and comprehensive diagnostic and intervention models 
developed especially for this instructional system. Part two is a 3-day 
practicum in which trainees engage in consulting projects with client 
systems prearranged by the workshop sponsor. Part three concludes the 
training with three days of debriefing, evaluation of the. consulting 
practicum, and integrating learnings of the workshop. 
Part 1: Sessions 1 through 6 (3 days) 
Part 2: Session 7 (3 days) 
Part 3: Sessions 8 through 10 (3 days) 



I 



Session 1 


Session 2 


Session 3 


Session ii 


Introduction to 

FETC^IIi 

Consxiltlng 

3 hrs 20 mln* 


for Consulting 
5 hrs 25 ^n-fT^ 


iissessjuag 

Diagnosing 

Consultant 

Skill;* 

3 hrs 5/0 min 


Formation of 
Teams and 
Planning 
Team 

Consultations 
3 hrs 25 min 


Session 5 


Session 6 


Session 7 




Team 

Consultations 
2 hrs OS mln 


Entrv X^^ii^Q 
and Making 
Flans to Work 
with Client 
Systems 

8 hrs 20 min 


V«OuSUXbXU2> 

with the 
Client Svstem 

7 hrs daily 
for 3 days 




Session 8 


Session 9 


Session 10 




Evaluation 
of Consulting 
FjCDerience 


Integrating 
Learnings, 
Part T 


Integrating 
Learnings , 
rart XI 




6 to 8 hrs. 


6 hrs 30 min 


5 hrs 15 min 





*A11 times approximate 
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Conceptual Models 

The primary conceptual models presented in the workshop include 
the Phases of Planned Change, Differential Diagnostic Matrix and the 
Differential Intervention Matrix. A brief description of these models 
is presented below. 

Phases of the Consulting Relationship 

Havelock's extensive review of change models (Havelock, 1973) from 
the literature in many fields, including education, indicates that the 
Lippitt, Watson and Westley conceptualization of phases for planned 
change (Lippitt, 1958) is most inclusive from the perspective of the 
consultant role. It is adapted and presented as the basic model for a 
PffT£7-II consultant to use in thinking through his work with a client system. 

As he moves through these phases with the client, the consultant 
repeatedly diagnoses the system's needs of the moment and selects 
interventions which are intended to be helpful. Generally, there is 
one large-scale, complex need that led to establishing the client- 
consultant relationship. There may also be an overall, or macro, inter- 
vention involved, such as implementation of a new area of curriculum 
throughout a school district. The phases of the consulting relationship 
apply to the major need and the macro intervention strategy that covers 
the duration of the consultant's temporary 'relationship with the client 
systeiT.* The phases may cover a time span of hours in one situation and 
months or even years in another. Within these phases, many micro 
improvement efforts may be conducted. The diagnostic matrix and the 
intervention matrix which are presented later apply to both the macro 
need of the overall strategy and the micro needs worked on within each 
phase. They are applied repeatedly to large and small issues throughout 
the phases of a consulting relationship. 



Phase 1: Development of a '. .eed fof change 

Phase 2: Establishment of a change relationship 

Phase 3: Clarification or diagnosis of the client system's 
problems 

Phase 4: Examination of alternative routes and goals; establishing 
goals and intentions of action 

Phase 5: Transformation of intentions into actual change efforts 

Phase 6: Generalization and stabiii2ation of change 

Phase 7: Achievement of a terminal relationship 

A Differential Diagnostic Matrix fog; 
Diagnosing Problems in Human Systems 

The most important reality about change Ln education is that it is 
complex. This stems from the degree to which it involves changing 
systems that are human. A bolt or even the kind of engine in a car can 
be changed and the mechanical system doesn't feel it. The industrial 
organization which, as a system, produced it has no concern with the 
expectations and attitudes of the produet. On the other hand, schools 
involve people and have an end product of changes in people. The product 
can and, with increasing frequency, does talk back. 

It's all very well to note the importance of recognizing the 
complexity of change in education. If Mankind is to be influenced by 
educational changes, ways must be found to avoid getting bogged down 
by this complexity. Analyzing endlessly ^iH be just as problematic 
as assiiming, for example, that all changes are simply a matter of reward. 
Diagnostic tools are needed to sort out the complexity of any given 
change situation so that a few, clearly spelled out tasks can be zeroed 
in on with a reasonable degree of confidence that some critical factor 
is not being overlooked. A way must be found of differentially 
diagnosing the constraints to be dealt With in human systems as they 
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move through the phases of change.. Furthermore, a way of differentially 
selecting intervention strategies is necessary to facilitate improvement 
in the human systems of education. As a first step, a Differential 
Diagnostic Matrix is presented in Figure i. 

Figure 1 

Differential Diagnostic Matrix For Locating and 
Diagnosing Probiems In Human Systems 




BouncUriss 

Productivity 

Xadividual Diffcrencec^ 
Intttrdcp«nd«txcc^ 
Perception^ 
Energiy 



CQgnmnicat ioi uy^ V X V W > Z ^ / / / / / 
^^- ^ y y y ////////// 

Mcmbership.^ ^ Q Q VOQ Q \y Q Q ^ / ■ 



lodividuAl 



Pyaui 



> 



Croup 



Organization 



Com^mity 



Society 




I Functional 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF FETC'-II 

The general goal of the FETC-^II instructional system is to prepare 
educational training consultants who can temporarily help educators 
work more effectively in groups, i.e., committees, task forces and 
faculties. Therefore, the objectives of the system can be stated for 
both trainees and consulting client groups. 
Training Objectives for Participants 

The following objectives are expected to be accomplished by the 
training strategies: 

1. Increase trainee consulting skills (building helping relation- 
ships with client groups, diagnosing client needs and problems, 
and developing and implementing plans for helping clients solve 
their problems) 

2. Increase trainee understanding of key concepts in the consulting 
process (planned change, symptoms and causes of poor group 
functioning and procedures for helping groups become 

more effective) 

3. Increase trainee appreciation for crucial consulting issues 

4. Increase trainee awareness of their own values and motives 
for being consultants 

Outcome Objectives for Clients 

It is expected that prospective client groups for PETC-^II consultants 

will have a problem or difficulty that is hindering attainment of their 

goals or purposes. The consultant is expected to help the client solve 

the problem in order to facilitate progress toward the client's goals. 

At the same time, the consultant is expected to help the client become 

more effective in some jointly selected group processes. Thus, as a 

result of consultation, a client group is expected to show: 

1. Greater understanding of the problem or difficulty 

2. Greater understanding of how to solve the problem 

3. Greater commitment to implement action steps 

20 13 



4. Greater problem resolution 

5. More efficient problem resolution 

6. Greater clarity about goals 

?• Greater consensus about goals when appropriate 

8. Greater commitment to goals 

9. More realistic goals 

10. Greater progress toward goal accomplishment 

11. " Increased effectiveness in some group processes such as: 

improved use of group resources, improved problem solving 
skills and more dispersed influence patterns 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Develop-- 

ment (PETC^III) is the last in the series of the three PETC systems. 

This system is designed to prepare persons to provide organizational 

development training and consultations to schools. To describe this 

system also requires describing Organisational development as a change 

support process. 

Organizational development, as conceptualized by the development 
staff of the Improving Teaching Competencies Program, is a strategy to 
promote organizational change. It is based on pieces of theory emanating 
from the models of "planned change" (Lippitt, Watson and Westley, 1958; 
Havelock, 1969) and "action research" (Lewin, 1947; Coch and French, 
1948) It also incorporates intervention strategies tested by Seashore 
and Bowers, 1970; Lake and Callahan, 1971; McElvaney and Miles, 1971; 
Schmuck and Runkel, et al.^ 1972. 

Organizational development aims to help people in schools increase 
their competencies so they can more effectively manage the human com- 
ponent of their organizations. The basic strategy of organizational 
development is to provide training and consultation that involve educa- 
tors in identifying, diagnosing and modifying the norms, structures and 



processes of th.csir owit organization. Through these normative, procedural 
and structural changes, it is intended that the organization can build 
and maintain functional capabilities and that its health will be improved. 

The rationale for preparing organizational development consultants 
for school organizations includes three current situations: (a) schools 
are not as healthy and as effective as they could be (Miles, 1964; 
Havelock, 1972; Schmuck and Runkel, 1972), (b) few school organizations 
have the financial resources to hire outside professional organizational 
consultants over long periods of time and (c) the number of available 
outside organizational consultants is inadequate to meet the need. 

FETC^III is, therefore, an instructional system and a change support 
process that can be used by educators at various levels fo train 
organizational consultants who can, in turn, help build and maintain 
increased functional capabilities in educational organizations. 

DESCRIPTION OF PETC-III MATERIALS AND STRATEGIES 

The system, in its present form, consists of a set of participant 
materials, a set of instructional strategies to be used with educational 
managers in a workshop setting, some preliminary plans for installing 
a FETC-'III training program and strategies to help those trained in 
PETC-III to use their skills in bringing about structural and normative 
changes in their schools and to provide organizational training and 
consultation for client groups* 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Organizational 
Development (PETC-III) training is spread over a time period of eight 
months. During this period, the PETC^III trainees complete a one-day 
preworkshop assignment, attend 17 days of workshop meetings and spend a 
minimum of 10 days conducting an CD project with a predetermined 
client group. 22 
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An organizational development project focuses on the organization 
(not individuals, committees or groups of individuals) with a view to 
building into and maintaining improved ways of functioning in the 
organization. The project is a series of interventions based on data 
collected and analyzed with an aim at structurajj^ and normative changes 
to improve the functioning of the organization. A project may be 
conducted in one part of the organization or in the organization as a 
whole. An organizational development project becomes possible when the 
organization's needs and desires have the potential for providing new 
or increased areas of functional capabilities on a continued basis. The 



following chart outlines the timeline for major training events. 



Month 1 


Month 2 


Month 3 


Month 4 


Mbnth 5 


^n&h 6 


Mbnth 7 


Mbnth 8 


1 day 

Prevorkshop 
Asslgnmant 


4 day 

Workshop 

Haating 


3 day 

Workshop 

Meeting 




3 day 

Uorkshop 

Meeting 


3 day 

Workshop 

Meeting 




4 day 

Workshop 

Meeting 



NOTE: There are approadj&ately 30 to 35 , days between workshop 
meetings for OD project work with client groxxps 



Present strategies require that two persons with considerable 
organizational development experience and skills conduct the PETC-III 
workshop. The workshops are structured so that 12 to 27 trainees, 
divided into teams of 2 or 3, go through the training together. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF PETC'-III 

The goals and objectives for Preparing Eduaational Training 
Consultants: Organizational Development (PETC'-III) are divided into 
two categories: (a) trainee outcome goals and objectives and (b) goals 
and objectives for the organization. The trainee outcomes include their 
satisfaction with the instruction, their perceptions of its utility and 
changes in their behavior such as increased cognitive growth and 
performance change. oq 



Trainee Outcome Objectives 

The organization gains a new functional capacity through its new 
PETC'-III graduates to diagnose system needs and to produce appropriate 
organizational development (OD) interventions. The persons with OD 
skills are prepared to do the following for the organization: 

1. Involve the organization in the diagnosis of change needs 
and in the identification of a change effort 

2. Help the organization to stay focused on normative and 
structural change if the organization so desires 

3. Manage the implementation of plans to bring about an 
increased functional capacity of the organization 

4. Either bring about an end to the consulting relationship 

or to involve the organization in the identification of next 
steps for organizational development 

5. Apply his knowledge to more complex organizational change 
efforts as he progressively experiences more opportunities 
for acting in the Organizational Development Consultant role 

6. Use concepts in PETC'-III to make statements about the 
organization's health and maturity 

7. Manage the change efforts, and decile on appropriate inter- 
ventions, based on data collected 

8. Assume a variety of roles to facilitate movement toward 
improvement; he will be able to shift between several roles 

9. Analyze how own values and ideological base for consulting, 
assess his professional growth needs and establish professional 
growth goals 

In order to help the organization achieve its change objectives, 
the trainee will be able to use a systematic approach to change by 
applying the Lippitt model of phases of planned change to manage the 
change effort. He/she will be able to apply a diagnostic matrix and an 
intervention matrix as taught in PETC^-II and PETC^-III to help him/her 
.determine the most accurate and appropriate analysis of the organizational 
situation and the most relevant interventions for him/her to make. More- 
over, he/she will be able to draw on prior training and experience for help 
in designing and implementing his/her interventions. 

ERIC ^ 



Organizational Outcome Objectives 



At another level, however, it is possible to predict observable 
changes in the part of the organization that receives the benefits of 
the P£TC- JJJ graduate services. Specific examples follow: 

1. Improved Problem- Solving Capabilities : As a result of training 
in organizational development, client groups may become more 
adept at problem solving. They may become more able to: 

•Sense problem situations 

•Differentiate between kinds of problems 

•Attend to problem situations with shared and explicit 
problem-solving procedures 

2. Improved Management of Interpersonal Processes : As a result 
of training in organizational development, client groups may 
become more adept at combining people's efforts to achieve 
desired task goals • It is expected that: 

•Vertical and horizontal communication may become more 
open, shared and accura..e 

•Influence may become more shared and equalized 

•Decision making may become more diffused, characterized 
by explicit procedures and involvement of those who will 
be affected by or who are responsible for implementation 
of the decisions 

•Coordination may become more explicit and accepted 

3. Improved Procedures that Support Personal and Professional 
Growth : As a result of training in organizational development, 
client groups may become more adept at viewing personal and 
professional development as an ongoing function necessary to 
the growth of the group. Therefore, it is expected that the 
group may provide: 

•Increased training opportunities for members to meet new 
organizational needs 

•Increased learning resources so members can be continuous 
learners 

•Increased feedback formally and informally, so members 
can move toward ways of understanding 

4. Improved Ways the Organization Attributes Meaning : As a result 
of training in organizational development, client groups may 
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become more adept in the ways they see aad explain themselves 
to the rest of the world. It is, therefore, expected that the 
group will: 

•Have goals which are clear and in which members have a 
sense of ownership 

•Respond appropriately to outside demands 

Therefore, taken as a whole, the ITCP systems, particularly the PETC 

series, is a set of interrelated instructional materials that culminate 

by preparing people for a new role, that of educational training consultant. 



FOCUS OF THE STUDY 

Over the past few years rather rigorous efforts have gone into the 
development and evaluation of the PETC Instructional Systems.^ However, 
the twofold change strategy, which culminates in the preparation of a 
small proportion or cadre of educators for the role of educational 
training consultant, has not been systematically implemented and documented. 
Members of the Improving Teaching Competencies Program came closer to 
implementing the twofold strategy in Fairfax, Virginia. There, large . 
niombers of educators had been exposed to the basic instructional systems, 
such as Interpersonal Influence and Research Utilizing Problem Solving. 
Additionally, several educators had been trained in the PETC^I and PETC^II 
systems. By the fall of 1975, about 25 educators were prepared to be 
-trained in the PETC^III system. The Fairfax training v/ould have been 



For an indepth presentation of the development and evaluation of the 
^PETC materials, see the following reports produced by the Improving 
— -teaching Competencies Program, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory: 

1. Field Test Technical Report for PETC^I: Skills Training. 
Lohman and Green, July 1975. 

2. Outcome Evaluation Report: PETC-^I. Arends and Green, February 
1976. 

3. Field Test and Outcome Milestone Report PETC^II: Consulting. 
Milczarek, George and Schmuck, February 1976. 

4. Pilot Milestone Report for PETC-^IlI: Organizational Development. 
Green and Arends, February 1976. 



the first time the Program had provided PETC^III training to such a 
large number of educators from the same district. Unfortunately, due to 
financial restrictions and some reorganization within the district, which 
made it impossible for several persons to participate in the training, 
the Fairfax School District was unable to complete the PETC training and 
the two- fold change strategy was not studied. 

With the elimination of Fairfax as a PETC-III training site, we 
were forced to choose between (a) training a group of educators who had 
experienced the other systems and were prepared for the PETC-III training 
but were minimally interested in using the training to create a new role 
for themselves — that of educational training consultant (ETC) , and 
b) training a group of educators who had not experienced the other systems, 
but were seeking to create the role of educational training consultant 
for themselves. The first option would have constituted a repetition 
of the field testing and evaluation previously conducted. The second 
option provided the development team with an opportunity to use the 
PETC system in a new and unique way — that is, as resources or tools to 
be used in training persons for the role of educational training consultant. 
We chose to pursue the second option. 

In making this choice, three factors came to characterize the field 
test described in this report. First, the original intent of the PET'J 
systems was not maintained. Instead of treating the systems as intact, 
culminative instructional systems, the trainers used the PETC systems as 
a £et of resources or tools to be modified and adapted according to 
situational requirements. Second, a group of trainees was selected that 
had indicated some interest in creating and esr jf^biishing the role of 
educational training consultant for themselves. Third, wy^'^.le the major 
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portion of the trainers' intervention would be comprised of training 
the participants to be competent educational training consultants, some 
attention would be given tc- the development and stabilization of the role 
of educational training consultant within the field site. Thus, the 
primary focus of this srudy was on the process of adapting and tailoring 
the PETC materials and strategies to the situational requirements of the 
test site as well as documenting the critical aspects of the accompanying 
efforts to establish the role of educati .al training consultant. 

CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

With this focus in mind, we set about identifying and selecting 
a group of educators in a district or area that wanted to become a cadre 
of educational training consultants. The group selected is comprised 
of nine educators from the Counties of Monterey and Santa Cruz in 
California, Following a series of phone conversations with the 
Director of Special Services in Santa Cruz County's Office of Education 
and a member of the Cadre, a meeting was arranged between the intervention 
team avii two representatives of the Cadre. During this meeting, we gained 
some information about the history, intent and status of the Cadre. We 
shared our interest in working with a group that was actively pursuing 
the establishment of the role of educational training consultant and our 
willingness to adapt and modify the PETC training to meet the specific 
needs of the group. The representatives conveyed this information to 
the Cadre and a meeting was arranged between the intervention team and 
the entire Cadre. 

On March 6, 1976, we met with the Cadre. The trainers presented 
an overview of the rETC systems and provided examples of the material 
and strategies of the systems. We shared mutual fears and expectations 



about the consultant relationship. In particular, the Cadre was 



concerned that the training would be adapted to their needs. They did 
not want to experience a "packaged" set of materials and strategies. As 
agreements were reached about the scope and nature of the consultant 
relationship, specific times were discussed. It was agreed that we would 
provide 17*$ days of training and consultation to the Cadre. The 
essence of the agreement is summarized below. 

1. NWREL will provide 17% days of training and consultation 
to the Cadre on the following dates during 1976: 

April 13, 14, 15 and 16 

May 12 (half day), 13 and 14 

July 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 

August 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 

One of the above series of days will be spent in a residential 
training facility, probably the July series. If the budget 
permits, NWREL will bear the costs of the retreat facility. 

2. NWREL will bear all costs (travel, per diem, salary and materials) 
incurred by the NWREL trainers and evaluators. 

3. All members of the Cadre will participate in the entire 17% 
days of training provided by NWREL- 

4. Some of the time set aside for training (17% days) may be 
used for interviewing Cadre members and having them fill out 
questionnaires. Additionally, some time beyond that set ai?ide 
for training may be required for interviewing Cadre members. 
This additional time will be negotiated with each member 
individually. 

5. The Cadre members will be expected to spend some time between 
training events completing "assignments" (readings, exercises, 
self-assessment instrximents) that may be given by the trainers. 

6. Some time will be used during the 17% days (training time) to 
complete the ongoing business of the Cadre, When appropriate, 
NWREL will provide process consultation for these activities 
and will incorporate them^ into the training, 

7. We view these agreements as a learning contract, A spirit of 
collaboration — mutual give and take, mutual participation in 
identifying learning goals, selecting strategies, and planning 
the training events — will be encouraged and maintained throughout 
the consultant relationship. 
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As indicated earlier, the original intent and focus of this study 
differed from those previously undertaken by the Program. This, coJDhined 
with the uniqueness of the field site, the client group and the consultant 
agreement made this intervention and study novel in several ways. Some 
of the major condition-;, that made this field study unusual are listed 
below: 

1. The materials and strategies used in this intervention were 
selected from those available in the three PETC systems, yet 
no single system was used in its entirety. 

2. The participants (the Cadre members) had not experienced the 
other instructional systems previously held to be prerequisites 
to the PETC series, specifically Interpersonal Communications^ 
Interpersonal Influence ^ Research Unitizing Problem Solving and 
Social Conflict & Negotiative Problem Solving. See Appendix A 
for a description of these products and their relationship to 
the PETC series. 

3. The actual training. was tailor-made for the group receiving 
the training. The PETC materials and strategies were adapted, 
modified and rearranged to fit more closely the needs and 
capabilities of the client group. 

4. There were 17^$ days of training provided to the Cadre of 
consultants over a five-month period. Thus, the sequencing 

of workshops and timelines specified for the PETC systems were 
modified and truncated greatly. 

5. The field test and intervention focused both on the training 
materials and strategies and on the establishment of the role 
of educational training consi'ltants in the school district and 
the strategies used to establish the role of educational training 
consultant . 

6. The Cadre of consultants were not involved in ^^roviding training 
or consultation to client systems concurrently with the PETC 
training. Thus, those strategies and materials in the PETC 
systems that depend upon the availability of client systems 
required modification or deletion. 

Therefore, the PETC materials and strategies were used as resources 

to be modified and adapted to the specific needs and requirements of the 

Cadre and additional techniques were employed to assist in the creation 

and establishment of the role of educational training consultant. 
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Throughout the intervention, diagnostic information was gathered 
to inform and guide the delivery of training and the efforts to create 
the role of educational training consultant. Given the fluidity of the 
intervention — the continual interaction between the diagnosis of the Cadre' 
needs and capabilities, the selection of training techniques and the 
emergence of the efforts to establish the role of educational training 
consultant — the evaluation questions and activities used in this study were 
necessarily broad in scope and. exploratory in nature. 

A helpful way of conceptualizing the evaluation activities of this 
study is to use Stuf felbeam's (1971) model of evaluation. Stuff elbeam 
describes four kinds of evaluation: context, input, process and product. 
The evaluation activities used in this study can be categorized as context 
evaluation, input evaluation and process (or short-term outcome) evaluation 
This study was designed to provide information about: 

1. The conditions and factors existing in the school district (s) 
in the group receiving the training and within the NWREL 
team that may affect the intervention (context evaluation) . 

2. The process and rationale employed in adapting and modifying 
the PETC materials and strategies to the specific needs 

and capabilities of a client (input evaluation) . 

3. The efficacy of the materials and strategies and the 
accompanying change support process that comprise the 
PETC instructional systems (process evaluation; short- 
term outcomes) . 

EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

Listed below are the major questions examined in this study. They 

have been grouped according to the three purposes presented above. 

Questions Related to the Context of the Intervention and Field Test 

1. What have been and are the experiences, involvements, exposures 
and commitments of the county school systems to group process 
training and organizational development? 

, • -^'^i^^^' 
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2. What have been and are the experiences, involvements, 
exposures and commitments of the members of the Cadre to 
group process training and organizational development? 

Questions Related to the Adaptation of the PETC Materials and 
Strategies to the Specific Needs of a Client 

3. What were the assumptions, rationale, objectives, content, 
material and strategies employed in the intervention? 

4. What considerations were (and should be) made in adapting 
and modifying the FETC materials and strategies to a 
client's needs? 

Questions Related to the Efficacy of the PETC Materials and Strategies 
as They were Adapted and Modified 

5. Were the trainees satisfied with the training and what 
were their reactions and recommendations? 

6. What knowledge and understandings were acquired by the 
trainees? 

EVALUATION METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The field methods used in this study place a premium on observing, 
discovering, conceptualizing, documenting and identifying the critical 
issues and forces operating in (a) the county school districts, (b) the 
Cadre and (c) the NWREL team and PETC materials. Particular attention 
will be given to those issues and factors that are associated with our 
attempt to establish the role of educational training consultant. 

Three major methods of data collection will be employed during this 
evaluation: (a) observation, (b) interview and (c) questionnaire. 
Specific delineation of how data will be gathered for each evaluation 
question is provided in Table 2. 
Observation 

During all training and consultant interventions conducted by the 
2WREL consultants, two observers were present to document such things 
as: (a) materials and strategies employed by the consultants, (b) consul- 
tant behavior, (c) relations and actions of the Cadre toward the 
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consultants and the training and consultation activities, (d) evidence 
of normative or structional changes in the Cadre and (e) actions and 
reactions of the Cadre toward the district organization. In addition, 
relevant documents, memos, records, descriptions of past experiences with 
process innovations, etc., that provided information concerning prior 
experiences of the county school districts or the Cadre were sought and 
read. 

Interview ^ . 

Much of the information for this study was collected by interviewing 
relevant actors. Interviews were sought from the following groups: 

(a) relevant district personnel, e.g., key decision makers, persons 
previously involved with the Cadre of consultants, members of client systems, 

(b) members of the Cadre (persons receiving training) and (c) other 
consultants and trainers previously involved with the Cadre. 
Questionnaire 

Certain information, particularly that relevant to knowledge and 
understanding of the participants, was gathered by means of questionnaires. 
Also, background information on the participants was collected by 
questionnaire. Complete copies of the interview schedules and question- 
naires used in this study are presented in Appendix D. Chapter 4 summarizes 
the data gathered by interview, questionnaire and observation. While all 
relevant data are reported, certain interview questions and questionnaire 
items are not discussed due to limited usefulness of the information 
rendered by them. 
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CHAPTER 2: HISTORY OF THE CADRE 



In 1974, three relatively small costal counties in California joined 
to support an innovative effort aimed at developing and training a group 
of internal organizational specialists. This chapter provides background 
information about this innovative effort. The activities and events 
described in this chapter occurred prior to NWREL's entry onto the scene 
and constitute a history of the relevant experiences and efforts of 
local educators to establish and train a cadre of organizational 
specialists. The chapter has been divided into four sections. The 
first provides descriptive information about the three counties and 
their educational systems. The second, describes early efforts to 
build support for the cadre concept and establish a netxrark of educators 
who would be knowledgeable and supportive of CD efforts. The third 
traces the efforts of this network of educators and describes the 
recruitment and selection of the Cadre. The fourth describes the 
training received by the Cadre prior to the training provided by NWREL. 

THE THREE COUNTIES 

At present, support for the effort to establish an internal cadre 
of organizational specialists comes from the three county offices of 
education. Each county, although different in their understanding and 
support of organizational development, has similar educational systems 
within their county offices of education. The County Office of Education 
in each of the three counties have offices titled Special Services that 
resided in the Educational Services Division. In all three. counties 
organizational development became a part of the Special Services 
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through which resources were linked and coordinated. Goals and objectives 
of the Special Services programs were similar in all three counties giving 
continuity and guidelines to the organizational development program. 

Primary and secondary schools are organized by districts in each 
of the counties with some of the schools a part of unified districts, 
while others are a part of elementary and secondary districts. Each 
county has at least one junior college within their boundaries, with 
the largest county having a California university as part of its 
educational structure. 

Communities within all of the counties have similar industrial 
and community services, although the population of each county is quite 
diverse in size and geographic space. Relative to each other, one county 
is three times the size of the smallest county and approximately twice 
the size of the other county. Respectively, monies allocated by each 
county for the or^iani-jational development program is representative of 
that county's size and budget. The largest county offices provide 
50 percent of the OD budget plus additional support services, while 
the other two counties supply 33% and 17% of the program money. 

While the tri-county area joined officially in 1974 to conduct a 
three-year organizational development training program for educators, 
the origin of organizational development efforts in the area started 
several years earlier. 

EARLY EFFORTS TO BUILD SUPPORT 

The genesis of Organization Development (OD) related efforts began 
in the largest county in 1972. In an effort to improve the linkage and 
coordination of county services with the needs of schools and generate 
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new, more effective methods to serve schools. The county office 
turned to the practices and principles of OD. The Director of Special 
Services was especially interested in the possibility of creating an 
on-going capacity within the county to improve the organizational 
processes in schools, districts and county agencies. The establishment 
of an internal group of organizational specialists appeared to be one 
way of creating this kind of capacity. The Director began to inform 
himself about the work of Schmuck and Runkel and their efforts to 
establish internal cadres of organizational specialists. 

Through contact with Schmuck and Runkel, several consultants who 
had previous experience in establishing internal cadres, provided 
technical assistance to the County Office and the Director of Special 
Services. These interactions resulted in a strategy to disseminate the 
concepts of OD and inform local educators of the goals and practices of 
OD. The first activities associated with this plan occurred during the 
1972-73 academic year. Supported by a budget of more than $20,000 
from the County's Special Services Program, a series of small workshops 
for administrators were conducted, discussion groups were formed and 
led by OD and management consultants, OD consultant services were 
offered and rendered to various schools and fi<i^^Ciatioiial agencies and 
informal luncheons were held. All of these activities were to serve 
the purpose of disseminating information about OD and interesting local 
educators in the application and use of OD practices. 

This first year of disseminating OD concepts and practices culminated 
with the annual workshop for school administrators- and board members in 
the fall of 1973. The program for this annual workshop focused on OD, 
its use and application, with special emphasis being given to the topics 
of: conflict resolution, leadership styles and meeting skills and 
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procedures. This event was the first large scale attempt to familiarize 
large numbers of administrators and policy makers with Organization 
Development. Participants' overall evaluation of this event was 
favorable and plans were made to continue the dissemination of OD 
concepts and skills. 

During the following academic year, 1973-74, efforts aimed at 
informing administrators continued through the offering of small work- 
shops and discussion groups. Simultaneous with these small group 
workshops, a careful recruitment and selection effort was being 
conducted by the Director of Special Services. Twelve county and 
district administrators within the three counties were identified and 
offered special training in OD theory and practice. Participants 
received one week of training that provided them with a more indepth 
study and. conceptual overview of organizational theory. The training 
was intended to establish a formal network of administrators throughout 
the tri-county area that understood the concepts and use of OD; that 
would promote an OD effort in their region by actively promoting OD : 
efforts during the upcoming year; ind finally, would actively model and 
use their new OD and GPS skills on their jobs and in OD group meetings. 
This group constituted the pre-cadre. 

The selection procedure for the pre-cadre was informal and primarily 
designed by one man, the Director of Special Services. He began the 
procedure by seeking out several strong and responsive administrators 
in the tri-county area — responsive in the sense of being open to new 
educational ideas, especially OD (but not exclusive of OD)* Strong 
administrators were defined as being (a) those who exerted influence in 
their area, (b) were dependable in their offices, (c) had a history of 
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involvement in innovative educational programs, (d) and were viewed as 
leaders by other administrators. At this point in the selection process 
the Director (and self --appointed selection agent) began talking to all 
administrators whom he knew to have the above qualifications. 

The informal talks took place over a period of eight months, with 
each administrator being informed about the possible creation of an 
internal group of OD consultants. For details about this model, see 
Schmuck and Runkel (1973). Selection of administrators for the training 
workshop was by a cross-validation plan. For each choice made by the 
Director, four additional opinions were sought from other people who 
knew the strength and openness of that person. By getting others' 
perceptions of a potential participant, the Director was able to have 
confidence in his choice of the 12 administrative participants. These 
administrators represented offices of district superintendents, county 
directors of education services and school principals. Representation 
was distributed proportionally to each county by size, with only one 
participant from the smallest county, while the other two counties had 
5 and 6 participants respecively. The Director of Special Services 
and organizer of the OD efforts to date, included himself as a partici- 
pant in the training workshops which took place in August of 1974. 

Consultants from Oregon, who had been involved in the August 1973 
OD training for administrators, were h?,red to conduct the week-long 
August workshop and followed a training design which included: 

1. Theory and technology of organizational development 

2. Problem identification and solving 

3. Decision making skills 

4. Group process training and consultation 

5. Diagnosing and designing training sessions 
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6. Consultation skills 

7. Conflict resolution 

At the conclusion of this one-week workshop, two significant 
events occurred. First, was the hiring of three private consultants 
to conduct OD efforts in schools within the largest county. The $26,000 
budget originally used to start the tri-county OD efforts by financing 
the workshops and training events was redistributed. The three consultants 
now had sole use of the money for their OD efforts within the one county. 
The money used to support the tri-county OD project came from another 
source and was ^nsiderably reduced from $26,000 to $3,600. Strategies 
and formal procedures for the continuance of some of the $26,000 to 
support the OP tri-county efforts were not established. Lack of planning 
sessions, coordination and 3. systematic strategy on the part of the 
Director of the Tri-County OD Project and the three consultants, resulted 
in divergent goals, separate and unrelated efforts and a general 
fracturing of the OD thrust in the fall of 1974. Therefore, concurrent 
but uncoordinated OD efforts began to take place in Santa Cruz School 
systems which added to school educators exposure to OD. Contir*\ity did 
exist in OD personnel^ as one of the consultants served in two roles; 
one as the coordinator and consultant in the Tri-County OD Project, 
and secondly, as private consultant in the Santa Cruz County OD efforts. 

The second critical event to occur in the fall of 1974, which had 
major impact in the development and dissemination of OD in the tri-county 
area was a second two-day workshop for administrators and school 
personnel. This workshop, the same annual meeting that had occured in 
the fall of 1973, followed the one-week training session for the 12 
V-e-cadre members. Again, several trainers from Oregon were hired to 
conduct the session. The focus of this session, was on the use of OD in 
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schools, with simulations and exercises being used as the primary 
technology. The expectations of most participants were for task group 
problem solving around current issues in their schools. The mismatched 
expect? *;ions between participant and the training design, led to some 
disruptive behavior during the workshop. Many participants were una t tent ive 
and left sessions early. The final evaluation showed less than favorable 
responses by nearly half of the participants which resulted in unf av*..rable 
attitudes toward the concepts, strategies and usefulness of OD in schools 
by a large portion of the workshop participants. The occurance of these 
two events established some of the initial attitudes held by administrators 
about the concepts, strategies and technologies of organizational 
development. Some administrators viewed the strategies and concept?; of 
OD as relevant and useful and enthusiastically availed themselves of the 
OD services provided by the three private consultants. Other admini- 
strators supported the efforts to establish a group of internal specialists. 
However, many administrators were less than enthusiastic about the use 
and application of OD strategies and specialists in their districts and 
schools. 

Inus, at the beginning of acait-^ic year 197A-75, two groups were 
actively involved in the propogation of OD technologies and concepts. 
The three external consultants began making interventions and providing 
consultant services to various groups and schools within Santa Cruz 
County. And a network of informed administrators — the group that 
attended the special one-week workshop on OD — , the pre-cadre continued 
their efforts to build support for and understanding of OD concepts and 
strategies. 
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THE PRE-CADRE 

The pre-cadre was formed with a mandate to continue the OD 

dissemination processes started by the Santa Cruz County Office of 

Education. They agreed to spend one year in activities designed to 

inform other educators In the three counties of benefits of OD and/or 

the creation of an internal cadre of OD specialists. Specifically, 

the mission statement was: 

"To establish a clear, specific plan that would recruit 
36 highly skilled people to become the OD cadre for the 
tri-county area." 

The goals and objectives of the group at the end of their one-week 

workshop were: 

1. To plan and inform a significant number of educators about 
OD by performing seeding activities over the 1974-75 school 
year. 

2. To increase their own skills and knowledge of OD by way 
of moiithly meetings. Business and self -renewal were the 
primary goals of these monthly meetings. 

3. To establish group norms and agreements for their pre-cadre 
group. 

4. To build a model that schools would follow for getting 
funding for 0D« 

5. To formulate a plan for funding a tri-county OD program. 

The pre-cadre generated situation data about the status of existing 
organizational development programs in each county and planned a number 
of seeding strategies and activities for the 1974-1975 school year. 

The primary concern amorxg pre-cadre members was the unequal 
participation, commitment and involvement of educators in the three 
counties. Ihis was especially true in the larger county where most of 
the aforementioned dissemination activities had occurred. Among other 
concerns were: the expressed skepticism of administrators in all three 
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counties about another new educational program; participants questioned 
the educational payoffs for the schools and the short- and long-term 
benefits for staff as well as students. Interest for improvement in 
school systems was evidenced by the identification of several schools 
that appeared ready for organizational training. However, most of the 
sites were located in the county where other OD efforts were simultaneously 
occurring and had been occurring for two years. 

Thus, the seeding strategy began its development and proceeded to 
consume the majority of the pre-cadre's time and resources throughout 
the year. The primary strategy consisted of a series of w.-CkCshops in 
each of the three counties to present an overview of OD; conflict 
management; and power and leadership topics. » These works-hops were 
publicized by brochures and special invitations to educators. .Each of 
the pre-cadre members selected a few people whom they knew would be 
interested in OD and who also might be potential new members for the OD 
training program the following year. 

The original mission statement included a timeline for selection 
of 36 members of an OD cadre with a budget of $12,000 for the initial 
three-week training. The three-week training design was to follow the 
models used in both the Eugene and Kent Cadres. (See Arends and Phelps 
for Eugene; "Establishing Organizational Specialists Within School 
Districts," 1973; Runkel, Wyant, Bell- "Four Years of Innovation: OD 
Specialists in School District," 1975; for details of the Kent effort.) 
As the year proceeded and the pre-cadre came closer to the selection of 
cadre members, several events unfolded which compounded the original 
mission. First and foremost, the planned budget of $12,000 was cut to 
$3,600 for the three-week training program. The change in the amount of 
money, coupled x^rith the change in funding source from one county office of 
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education to all three county offices of education presented new 
problems for the pre-cadre. 

Late in the spring of 1975, the pre-cadre regrouped to adjust their 
plans and strategies to this new set of complications. Several key 
factors surrounding' this meeting had .onsiderable impact on its outcome. 
First, all members were not present to refocus their strategies and 
provide resources for problem solving the lack of funding and new 
funding sources. Therefore, a few members were forced into deciding 
crucial new goals that refocused their mission. Second, the decision 
about training strategies for the 1975--76 Cadre members was limited by 
the knowledge of the members at the time of this meeting. Finally, 
planning and reporting functions were not identified for updating those 
members not present. The outcome of this meeting was a change in mission 
statement which read: 

"To select 12 educators for an OD training program that 
would be developmental given the constr.aints of funding." 

The funding for the Cadre training program was through an 
organization called the Tri-County Cooperative consisting of all three 
county superintendents and the Association of California School Admini- 
strators' (ACSA) Region X President. These four administrators used 
their special funds to support educational programs serving all three 
counties. Because their total budget was limited, and there were 
several programs requesting funding, the decision was made to fund the 
OD Cadre training for the 1975-76 year at $3,600 instead of the $12,000 
requested by the pre-cadre. This reduction in funding, coupled with the 
limited applications for training, refocused the original design and 
mission of the pre-cadre late in the spring of 1975. The new mission 



was to select 12 educators and design a less Intensive training 
program that could be designed and developed with the constraints of 
$3600. 

The selection plan for the Cadre was formalized in the fall of 
1974 and remained consistent throughout the change in mission. The 
plan followed the criteria used in Eugene for selecting Cadre members 
(see Appendix B) . 

Although the selection process was carefully planned and developed, 
in the final analysis an actual selection did not occur. Several 
factors entered into the lack of applying the selection design. However, 
the primary factor was the fact that only 14 applicants sent in a 
formal application to the selection committee for perusal. The 
selection committee, made up of Santa Cruz County OD consultants and 
ACSA representatives, rated each applicant on their background knowledge 
and experiences, influence in their job, understanding of OD technology 
and concepts and strength of recommendations (see Appendix B) . However, 
due to the small numbers applying, very little selection actually 
occurred, with 12 of the 14 applicants being admitted to the year-long 
training program in OD. 

By June 1975, all 12 applicants had been notified of their 
selection, and met for an initial get-acquainted session with pre-cadre 
members, consultants and other Cadre trainees. This joint meeting was 
the final session held by the pre-cadre and was attended by only three 
of the original 12 pre-cadre members. These three pre-cadre members were 
to become members of the new Cadre. Lack of attendance, follow-through 
and commitment by most of the pre-cadre resulted from a breakdown in 
communications, planning, strategizing and characterized the expiration 
of the pre-cadre as a group. In essence, the pre-cadre dissolved with 
the selection of the 12 Cadre members. 
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THE CADRE 

In August of 1975, those persons who had been selected to become 
members of the Cadre gathered for a three day training session. The 
overall goals of the training were to build commitment among members 
to a tri-county OD effort and delineate a strategy for the establishment 
of the group as a viable cadre of internal OD specialists. At the onset 
of the training, several expectations were made explicit by the Director 
of the Project, the Director of Special Services in the Santa Cruz County 
Office of Education and the external consultant, Shareen Young. This 
was done by having members list their hopes, fears, needs and expectations '~ 
and comparing these statements among members. At the end of the first 
day, there was considerable confusion and frustration generated by 
different perceptions of the goals and objectives of the tri-county OD 
Project. Several members expressed interest in receiving training in 
OD, but were less interested in becoming internal consultants. Others 
indicated surprise at the expectation of the Director that this group 
would become an internal cadre. Two persons chose to withdraw from the 
group because of these misunderstandings. At the conclusion of the 
first day, 10 people remained to be trained as a cadre of internal OD 
specialists. This group was comprised of three pre-cadre administrators, 
one junior high school vice principal, three elementary school teachers, 
one elementary school principal and two classified personnel. These 10 
people represented only the two larger counties of the original three 
counties which started the pre-cadre, even though 17% of the money 
supporting the group's organization and training was provided by the 
smallest county. 

Members of the Cadre came to the group with acute differences in 
background and skills. A self -assessment instrument administered at the 
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end of the first day helped to build a composite picture of the group 

and revealed several members having limited background in group process 

skills, communication skills and organizational development theory. All 

members rated themselves high in influence as they perceived themselves 

impactful in their school or district role. Most members had strong 

recommendations from their supervisor or colleagues in the following 

areas: helpfulness on their job, ability to communicate well, willingness 

to take risks, leadership capabilities and enthusiastic attitudes about 

new educational ideas. 

The events of the first day resulted in much group confusion and an 

emphasis upon individual needs and expectations, rather than general 

group needs and mission. The following two days of training were spent 

in producing problem statements that addressed the concerns, needs and 

expectations of each group member. At the end of these first three days 

of training all but one member felt they had accomplished the goals of 

the three days. However, there was still expressed misunderstanding 

and confusion about the structure of the Cadre and it's function and 

place in the tri-county area. Most members felt they had been open and 

clear in their communications with each other and expressed excitement 

for the training program and group meetings during the coming year. 

By the conclusion of these three days of training the Cadre had 

generated the following list of objectives for the 1975-76 academic year: 

1. By June 1976, each member will have gained sufficient 
knowledge and skills through classes, workshops, 
conferences, seminars and practical experiences to 
prepare him/her for involvement as a consultant team 
member with a client system in the tri-county area 
during the 1976-77 year as evidenced by an individual/ 
needs/fulfillment chart maintained by each member. 
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2. develop skill training packages in communication 
skills, problem solving and meetitig skills, 

a. For training within the group 

For use within the tri-county area 

3. Consultant teams will be developed by August 15, 1975, 
according to agreed upon criteria: 

a. Geography 

b. Dates 

c. Interests - packages 

d. Needs and strengths 

4. Given the differing opportunities for attending classes 
and conferences, doing directed reading, working in 
skill-teaching situations and/or shadow interning, the 
entire cadre will meet to share experiences, make group 
decisions and engage in debriefing a minimum of nine 
times during the school year. 

The purposes of these meetings will be to: 

a. Make decisions 

b. Maintain team identity 

c. Share experiences and informatjion and have seminars 
(at no cost to budget) 

• 5. The group will pursue and engage in cadre training 

sessions provided by outside consultants to the extent 
the budget of $3,600 permits. These activities will be 
in addition to the training activities listed above, 

6. During the 1975-76 year the group will present goals 
and plans to pre-cadre members and Tri-County 
Cooperative. 

7. By June 1976, potential client systems will be 
identified and established as clients for 1976-77 
year. 

In addition to generating a list of group objectives, the group 
discussed how they wanted to function — how they wanted to run their 
meetings, how they wanted to interact and how they hoped to work 
together. These group agreements, the list of group goals and some 
planning for the September training and business meetings constituted 
the major accomplishments of the first three days of training. From 
August 1975 to February 1976, the Cadre continued to gather monthly 
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to discuss business matters and participate in training activities. 
The substance of the training that occurred during this time is 
summarized in Table 3 below. 

Table 3 

CADRE TRAINING 



1975-1976 



1 Training Dates 1 Train in{; Techi Iques 


Training Materials 


Skill Areas 


1 

j August 1975 
1 (3 days) 

1 


r 

• X. Problem Identification 

j 2. STP problem solving 

; 3. Coal setting 

' 4. Group agreements 

{ 5. Communication skills 

Yiifl^lv 4 A/* 4 If 0 a 

i 


1. Who Am I? (Schmuck, Runkel, et at.. 
Handbook of Organization Develop^ 
ment in Schoole. 

2. The Interpersonal Cap 
(John Wall«n 

3. What is a Teccn? 

1 <Jaoes L. Crelghton, Synergy) 

1 4. Joint Inquiry With the STP Model 

I (Fosmlre and Uallen) 

1 5- Basic Cofmunication Skills 

1 (John Uallen 


1. Paraphrasing 

2. Perception checking 

3. Describing own feelings 

4. Describing behavior 

5. Problem solving 


September X973 
(4 hours) 

t 


1. Constructive openness 

2. Meeting skills 

3. Giving and receiving 

feedback 


1. The Concept of Feedback 
(NVREL materials) 
The Interpersonal Effects of 
Various Responses 
(John Uallen) 
Constructive Openness 
(John Uallen) 


1. Feedback 

2. Group meetings 

3. Openness 


October 1975 
(4 hours) 


1. LIFO training 


1. LIFO training materials 


1. Self-assessment of 
leadership style 


November 1975 
(U hours) 


X. OD theory and concepts 
2. Model building 


1. Development of OD conceptual 
materials 


1. OD theory 

2: Model building 


December 1975 
(1 day) 


1. Team building 

2. Process observation In 

groups 


1. Friendly Helper (Schmuck, Runkel, 
et al.. Handbook of Organization 
Development in Schoole 

2. What to Cook for in Effective Groups 
(Puper and Jones) 


1. Giving and receiving 

feedback 

2. Process observation 


January 1976 


1. Conflict management 

2. Interdependence 

3. Organlztlonal theory 


1. Strategies of Organizational 
Development (R. Beckhard) 

2. Managing With People 
(Fordyce and Uell) 

3. Organzsationa 
(March and Simons) 

4. i^anagement Review 
(Schmidt) 


1< Conflict resolution 

2. Decision making 

3. Problem solving 

4. Consultant strategies 


February 1976 


1. OD Interdepence and 
collaboration between 
organizations 


1. tion^verbal Models of Collaboration 
Cfoung) 


!• Collaboiatlon of OD 
Specialists' Resources 



The February event constitutes the last training activity of the Cadre 



that occurred prior to the NWREL intervention. It was during February 
that initial contact between NWREL and the Cadre occurred. This led 
to the meeting of March 6, where a consultant agreement was negotiated 
and subsequently to the NWREL training sessions of April, May, July and 
August. A detailed description of the NWREL training sessions is 
provided in Chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE TRAINING INTERVENTION 



In this chapter a detailed account of the strategies and techniques 
used in the four interventions is presented along with a brief description 
of the particular background and expertise of the intervention team, 

THE NWREL INTERVENTION TEAM 

Ruth Emory and Rend Pino were primarily responsible for the training 
and consultation provided to the Cadre, They also represent the team 
that conceived and developed the' PETC systems. Over the past few years 
innumerable hours of their time has been devoted to the designing, 
testing, redesigning and retesting of the materials, strategies and 
procedures that make up the PETC systems. More than any other two 
persons, Ruth Emory and Rene Pino possess an understanding and 
appreciat :i ^.r .;he goals, methods and rationale of the PETC instructional 
systems. 

Warren Bell and David Green were primarily responsible for docu- 
menting and evaluating the intervention, David Green has wide 
experience with the PETC systems, both as a trainee and evaluator. 
Warren Bell, while relatively unfamiliar with the PETC systems, has 
participated in the documentation and evaluation of two other efforts 
to establish cadres of educational training consultants. These cadres 
are the Kent and Eugene cadres installed by the Strategies of Organizational 
Change Program, Center of Educational Policy and Management at the 
University of Oregon, 

While the roles and responsibilities of the intervention team were 
differentiated into trainer and evaluator, the actual performance of the 
team led to considerable intergration of these roles. This was 



especially true in the early stages of the intervention when data was 
collected to diagnose the group's skills and needs and guide the 
training as well as to inform the evaluators in preparing the case study. 
For example, in gathering information about the history of the Cadre, 
several prior consultants of the Cadre were contacted and interviewed by 
the evaluators. This information was freely and immediately shared 
with the trainers to inform their designing and strategizing. In fact, 
during the early stages of designing for all of the four interventions, 
the four of us typically shared ideas, perceptions and concerns about 
the readiness and skills of the members, the norms and dynamics of the 
group, and the demands and pressures of the environment on the group. 
In this way, the knowledge and expertise of the entire team was used in 
designing the training and consultation activities provided to the Cadre. 

THE NWREL INTERVENTION 

The NWREL team provided four sessions of training and consultation 
to the Cadre. The first session consisted of four days in April, the 
second a two and a half-day session in May, the third a five-day 
session in July and the fourth a five-day session in August, in all, 
NWREL provided 16h days of training and consultation to the Cadre. This 
is one day less than originally agreed upon. The August session was 
reduced by one day due to conflicting demands of certain Cadre members. 

Throughout the intervention, the trainers assumed many roles besides 
that of trainer. For example, they sometimes took the role of instructor, 
advisor, ^valuator, data collector, analyzer and diagnostician and 
observer. They constantly performed the role of modeler which had impact 
on the Cadre. At several points during the intervention various Cadre 
members would indicate an insight or understanding by saying "Oh, when 
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you do 'such-and-such' with us, your 're actually doing this or trying 
that, right?" Even so, the major role performed by the trainers was 
that of trainer* 

In the following sections, a detailed description of each inter-* 
vention session is presented • In planning and designing each inter- 
vention the NWREL team used the theoretical model for planning interven- 
tions developed by Lee Bolman, This planning model requires the consul- 
tant to prepare a list of situational statements and assumptions along 
with a list of goals and objectives. From these are derived a set of 
strategies which are used to guide the selection and sequencing of 
particular techniques. This theoretical model was also used in presenting 
the intervention in the following sections. For each session we present 
a brief narrative description of the context and critical events. This 
is followed by the lists of situational statements, assumptions, goals, 
and strategies that were used to select and sequence the training 
techniques. Brief descriptions of the materials used during the 
intervention are presented in Appendix C. 
April Session 

Prior to the four days of April training, the NWREL team had had 
only limited contact and information about the Cadre. We had met for 
most of one day with Cadre representatives in the early stages of 
contract building. We had sketchy information from interviews with 
other consultants who had worked with the Cadre. We had spent one day 
in March with the entire Cadre sharing hopes, expectations and fears 
concerning the training and finalizing an agreement for the intervention. 
The details of the consultant agreement are presented in Chapter 1. In 
brief, NWREL agreed to provide 17h days of tailored training and 
consultation to the Cadre. 



Therefore, as we prepared for the April training much of the designing 
and adapting was based upon little first-hand information about the skills 
and needs of the Cadre. To further complicate matters, certain misunder- 
standings about the consultant agreement had become apparent between the 
March meeting and the April tr:J.ining, and these were going to require 
some clarification before the training could proceed. In an effort to 
gain additional information abouc. the Cadre and the apparent misunder- 
standings, the NWREL team met with the Cadre's primary consultant the 
evening before the April meeting. 

Within this context, we entered the April training with the hope 
of (1) clarifying the consultant agreement, (2) sharing our perceptions 
about the Cadre and gaining additional information and understanding 
of the skills, needs, procedures and history of the group, and 
(3) providing training to enhance the skill trainer capacity of the 
Cadre members. 

Much of the first day of the April session was spent in clarifying 
the consultant agreement and sharing information with the Cadre about 
our perceptions and understandings of their goals and agreements as a 
group and their hopes and expectations for the future. This was 
followed by about a day and a half devoted to having Cadre members 
identify problems relevant to the Cadre, conduct force field analyses 
of the problems, and assess the skill needs of the group in light of 
the problems. Following the skill needs assessment, a second day and 
a half was spent in having the Cadre members select and adapt skills 
exercises and conduct those exercises using other Cadre members as the 
client system. The materials used in this session were drawn almosh 
entirely from the PETC-I Instructional System. A more detailed 
description of the April session is presented in the following pages. 
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At the conclusion of the training, a half day was set aside for 
the Cadre to conduct a business meeting. During this meeting, the 
NI^EL team observed and provided feedback concerning the group's process 
of conducting business. 

Below are the situational statements, assumptions, goals, strategies 
and techniques that comprised the April session, 
April Design 

Situational Statements 
Data collected in March of 1976 indicates that the Cadre faces a 
situation characterized by the following: 

1. Lack of funding to receive adequate training and to find time 
to do consultant work, 

2. The competence of group members varies, some have had more 
experience and training than others, 

3. They face conflicts between district requests for service 
and job responsibilities, 

4. Lack of time represents one oS the greatest concerns of the 
group, 

5. Lack of skills, knowledge amd confidence are big concerns, 

Assumptioms 

1, They are not ready for OD trairring — they need pre-OD 
prerequisites and training, 

2, They need knowledge about group proc^is§^s and confidence in 
making training interventions, 

3, They appear to be more interested in being a "group" than in 
providing services, 

A, They need to do reality testing and test their hopes, aspirations, 
goals, intentions against the obvious constraints of lack of 
funds, time and skills. 

Goals 

1, To enable Cadre members to develop skill trainer capacity. 

2. To help them find legitimacy in the tri-county and to develop 
strategies to render training services, 
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Step 5: Cadre reactions to overall plans 



Directions: 
Time: 

Step 6: Force Field 
Directions: 



lime: 



Step 8: 



Step 9: 



Step 10: 



Discussion 
30 minutes 



Produce a list of forces for and against the 
development of an effective helping relationship 
between NWREL and the Cadre. 

20 minutes 



Step 7: Learning Contract 



Directions: 



Time: 



Review agreements concerning times, places, 
resources, responsibilities and commitment to 
learning. 

10 minutes 



Introduce training sequence 
Directions: 



Materials : 
Time: 



Review April training schedule, what's been done, 
where we are, where we are going. Present 
rationale for training in light of data feedback 
and overall training plan. 

Have participants read Paper 2, pages 1 and 2. 
Chart //I, PETC-I^ Paper 2 
10 minutes 



Problem Analysis Program 

Directions: Modify Exercise 18 by asking participants to work 
individually. Also ask them to focus on the Cadre 
and their relationship to it. 

Materials: Group Process Skills, Exercise 18: Personal 
Program Analysis Program 



Time: 



30 minutes 



Initiate Needs Assessment 
Directions : 



Materials: 



Time: 



Have participants read Paper 4, "Dimensions 
Essential to Group Growth," form trios, and 
have trios complete Paper 5, "Four Views of My 
Group." 

PETC-I, Paper 4, PETC-II, Paper 5, PETC-I, Paper 8, 
PETC-I^ Paper 5 

200 minutes 
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Materials: PETC-I^ Papers 9, 20 and 21 
Time: hours 



Special Directions: 



Have participants: 

1. Modify exercises to 60-minute time 
limit and adapt them 

2. 30 minutes will be devoted to debriefing 
the exercise with input from participants 
and trainers 



Directions: Have trios conduct selected exercises 



according to guidelines set out in Step 16. 

Debrief exercises using guidelines set 
forth in Paper 19- 



Materials: Group Process Skills #A, 21 and lA (these 



exercises were selected by the Cadre trios 
and conducted by trios using the remaining 
Cadre members as trainees. A description 
of these exercises is attached to the 
catalogue and description of materials.) 



Directions: Present Papers 20 and 37; have individuals 
read, and react to these after the training 
session. 



Discuss the problems, concerns, hopes 

and fears generated by the April training. 



Materials: PETC-II^ Papers 20 and 37 



Step 17: Conducting Skill Exercises 



Time: 



6 hours 



Step 18: Debrief of April Training 



Time: 



60 minutes 



May Session 



During the May session, the trainers engaged the Cadre in an 



information gathering process that was aimed at helping the group in 



planning for its future. Several days before the session, the Cadre 



members received and were asked to fill oi:t a questionnaire. The 



questionnaire provided the Cadre and the trainers with information about 
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(1) how the Cadre was viewed in the various districts; (2) how the Cadre 
was viewed by its members; and (3) what kinds of internal issues were 
most pressing. A copy of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix C. 

In addition to the questionnaires s report of the Cadre's activities 
and a request for further funding along with a plan to reorganize the 
management and coordination of the Cadre had been prepared. This report 
and plan for reorganization was to be shared with the Cadre for their 
reactions, revisions and recommendations. Unfortunately, the report and 
plan for reorganization included some important shifts in the roles of 
certain members and some changes in the goals and functions of the group. 
To further complicate matters, the report and plan for reorganization 
had been prepared by the Director and an outside consultant with little 
or no input from Cadre members themselves. It was our expectation that 
the proposed changes and particularly, the process by which they were 
developed, would lead to considerable resistance within the group and 
possible conflict among members on the issues of coordination, 
management and direction. 

Therefore, given our perceptions of the pressing internal issues 
and the unclarity and uncertainty of the Cadre's future, a design was 
prepared tbat would provide the Cadre with an opportunity to clarify 
and plan for its future. The first day and a half was spent in sharing 
information generated by the pre-session questionnaire and reacting to 
the report and plan 'for reorganization prepared by the Director. The 
last -day was spent in task groups working on possible plans and 
strategies to solve some of the Cadre's problems. A detailed description 
of the design is presented on the following pages. 

The May session differed from the other three sessions in several 
aspects. First, it was the only session that was almost exclusively 
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devoted to assisting the Cadr^^ strategizing for its future and 
exploring the problems of becoming an organization that could maintain 
itself. Second, the May session was marked by internal conflict and 
confusion concerning goals, functions and roles. Third, in response to 
the fluidity of the situation, the trainers were required to redesign 
portions of the intervention as various issues* and problems emerged. In 
fact, the NWREL team spent many long hours at the end of each day debrief- 
ing the day's events and adjusting the design to meet the situation. 
And fourth, unlike the other three sessions when the role of. the NWREL 
trainers was primarily that of trainer, during the May session the trainers 
acted as process facilitators. The facilitation took the form of process 
observer, organizer, and convener in which the trainers clarified 
•communications, checked perceptions, recorded and organized information, 
provided the group with various problem solving schemes, raising critical 
questions, managed conflict, and generally augmenting the planning, 
problem solving and deciding functions of the group. 

Below are the situational statements, assumptions, goals, strategies 
and techniques that comprise the May intervention. 
May Design 

Situational Statements 
Certain internal issues appeared to be causing an ambiguous situation 
with the group. Primarily these issues had to do with the role of 
outside consultant and the role of the Director, the person who represents 
the official sanction of the group from the Santa Cruz District. The 
outside consultant felt uncertain about her role and her relationship 
to the Director. Involved here were issues of budget, decision xfaking 
and role expectations. The group harl a history of three outside consul- 
tants and faced issues of intimacy, maturity and influence. The issue of 
jurvival was paramount, 59 



Assumptions 



!• The group is really not in touch with a number of feelings 
about each other. 

2. The Director is keeping hidden information and feelings. 

3. The outside consultant's role is unclear. 

4. The Director's role is unclear. 

5. Lack of role clarification is causing confusion. 

6. The Director's unilateral decision to not be present in the 
July meeting will cause problems. 

7. The Cadre has not really given consideration to what it means 
to be an organization in the tri-county school systems. 



1. Deal with the Cadre's future by collecting and analyzing data 
about the basic issues concerning the Cadre — self-definition, 
self-perception. 

2. Involve the group in role renegotiation and contracting for 
future work. 

3. Provide the group with problem solving procedures. 

4. Involve the group in strategizing for the future. 



1. Enable participants to clarify roles and do role renegotiation. 

2. Enable group to do planning for the futur- of th« Cadre. 



Directions: Present overview of agenda for 2h days — state 
objectives of session as (1) team-building for 
Cadre and (2) strategizing for Cadre's future. 

Materials: Newsprint charts 



Goals 



Strategies 



Techniques 



Step 1: 



Introduction 



Time: 



10 minutes 



Step 2: Review of communication skills 



Materials: 
Time: 



Directions 



Review communication skills of paraphrasing, 
perception checks, behavior description and 
description of feelings, describe the relation- 
ship between the four skills 
Newsprint charts 

15 minutes 
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Step 3: Come to the "Here and Now" 

Directions: Have participants form pairs, or trios and conduct 
"Gunnysack Exercise." 

Materials: "Gunnysack Exercise" from University Associates 
Handbook, 1973, p. 11 

Time: 40 minutes 

Step 4: Input about criteria for personal and group effectiveness 

Directions: Present concepts of group effectiveness developed 
by Chris Argyris, Intervention Theory and Method : 
A Behavioral Science View in order to give Cadre 
some theoretical framework to guide and evaluate 
their group -work. 

Materials: Newsprint charts 

Time: 30 minutes 

Step j: Sharing data generated in response to pre-session questionnaire 

Directions: Group members in trios or pairs according to region, 

have each group prepare a composite report to Sections 
A and B of the questionnaire and individual reports 
to Section C. 

Have outside consultant also prepare a report to 
the questionnaire. 

Have groups and outside consultant report. 

Materials: Pre-session Questionnaire of May 4, 1976 (A copy 
of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix C) . 
Time: 5 hours 

Step 6: Introduce STP model and organize data 

Directions: Present Fred Fosmire's Situation/Target/Proposal 

model for organizing information in a problem solving 
situation. 

Lead group in a discussion of data reported helping 

them to organize and Tiianage the information. 

Record situation, ^'xtf^'jtt and proposal statements 

made by group on newsprint. 
Materials : Newsprint 
Time: 5 hours 

Step 7: Presentation of "?inch Model" 

Directions: Pre-, at Sherwood and Glidewsll's "Pinch Model" 
of planned renegotiation of expectations and 
commicmants as relevant to problems facing Cadre. 

Materials: FETC-^nij Rcs-O'^rce 20 

Time: 10 minutes 

Step 8: Survey of Cadre's percr^ption of its organizational self 

Directions: Survey group and record €lH responses to following 
questions: 1) Does the Cadre have the capacity to 
become an organization with functions needed to 
achieve its goals and can it determine the roles 
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needed to fulfill its required functions; 
2) Do Cadre members want to do this? 

Materials : Newsprint 
Time: 30 minutes 

Step 9: Identifying tasks to be performed 

Directions: Have participants form pairs and generate an 
extensive list of tasks that must be done by 
the Cadre. Have pairs share these lists and 
prioritize tasks according to 1) those that must 
be worked on now, 2) those that must be worked on by 
September, and 3) those that can wait for attention 
at a later time. 

Have the total group identify the three most 
important tasks that must be worked on today. 
Time: 30 minutes 

Step 10: Task Groups Work and Report 

Directions: Form trios and have each trio select a task to 

perform and have trios prepare a report of their work. 
Have trios report on their task and facilitate a 
discussion of each report. 

The tasks were: 1) Agenda and issues for upcoming 
June and July business meetings, 2) Next year's 
funding and new membership, 3) Management of the 
Cadre and the role of the coordinator. 

Time: 5 hours 

July Session 

Between the May session and the July session, telephone interviews were 
conducted with the Cadre members. When asked about their hopes and expectations 
for the July and August training sessions, their responses most consistently 
focused upon the desire for training and the building of trainer skills and 
techniques. Six of the seven persons interviewed indicated hopes and 
expectations that included exposure to theory and concepts, applications 
to case studies > or further practice in skill and techniques. With the 
priority given training by the participants, and the trainers' assessment 
of what were feasible objectives for the remaining sessions, the July session 
was designed to focus upon training the Cadre rather than strategizing 
for its future. 

Several days before the July session the Cadre members received a 
packet of papers that were to be an integral part of the July training. 
A description of these papers is provided in Appendix C. The July 
training was characterized by heavy cognitive input and the application 
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of these learnings. The first two days were devoted to studying and 
discussing several concepts and models from the FETC-II system and 
using these concepts in critiquing a case study intervention. The 
remaining three days were spent in having teams prepare and conduct 
"select" sessions from Interpersonal Influence^ Interpersonal Communications^ 
and PETC-I exercises. These sessions were selected by the NWREL team* 
because of their perceived relevance to the issues and problems facing 
the Cadre. Listed below a,\:^ the situational statements, assumptions, 
goals, strategies and techniques that comprised the July training session. 
July Design 

Situational Statements 
Since the Cadre's first meeting in August 1975, the group has 
received a series of four-hour training sessions on the following topics: 

1. August 1975 — Goal setting, planning and problem solving 

2. September 1975 — Communication skills, feedback, team building 
and group process 

3. October 1975— Life training 

4. November 1975 — Organizational development models 

5. December 1975 — Process observation, group effectiveness models, 
feedback exercise 

6. January 1976 — Conflict management, interdependence organizational 
theory 

In April and May 1976, NWREL offered the Cadre training in the use 
of diagnostic models for assessing skill needs, brief practic.um in 
selecting, sequencing s.nd conducting skill training exercises and 
facilitated the Cadre's increased awareness and understanding of planned ^ 
renegotiation model by Sherwood and Glidewell as OD intervention. 

The Cadre members have stated as one of their objectives to gain 
sufficient knowledge and skills to enable them to participate in consultant 
teams to client systems in the tri-county area during 1976-77 school year. 
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Our assumption is that members of the Cadre want to increase their 
theoretical understanding and their ability to practice consulting skills 
in teams. 

Our impression is that the Cadre members are most ready to continue 
work on increasing consultant skills, particularly as they relate to the 
role of trainer which includes such skills as diagnosing and assessing 
skills, needs of clients, planning training strategies, conducting 
exercises, giving feedback to clients, etc. 

Assumptions 

1. Members of the Cadre aspire to provide consulting services to 
clients in. the tri-county area. 

2. At this time the Cadre's consulting seirvices are chiefly 
training services. 

3. Members of the Cadre intend to work together in consultant 
teams, therefore, need more training in what being a consultant 
means and what is involved in being a member of a team. 

4. Members of the Cadre need a theoretical foundation for the 
consultant activities they engage in. 

5. There is a need to establish a foundation of ideas, concepts 
as prerequisite for introduction to PETC-III (Organizational 
Development) concepts and skills projected for August meeting. 

6. Members of the Cadre need to increase their training skills and 
capacity; designing, planning, diagnosing, theorizing, 
applying knowledge. 

Goals 

1. Provide trainees with an overview of consulting as described in 
FETC-II, especially theories, principles, consulting roles, 
dimensions. 

2. Give major emphasis to the trainer role of the consultant. 

3. Provide a theoretical foundation for the role of consultant. 

4. Involve trainees in a practicum experience of consulting. 

5. Link diagnostic procedures to PETC-II activities, concepts, 
diagnostic and intervention matrices. 
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6, Increase trainees' awareness of issues involved in diagnosing 
and conducting training sessions. 

Strategies 

!• Adapt Part I of the PETC-II: Consulting training; include 

concepts, team formation, case analysis, planning to help another 
team, giving and receiving consultant help, 

2. Provide a brief practicum to increase training skills, increase 
diagnostic skills, operationalize some of the concepts and 
principles presented, 

3. Provide a general session during which the training staff and 
trainers have a conversation about issues relative to designing 
and conducting the training, 

4, Help trainees to use the training, become more aware of informa- 
tion both about the Cadre and about what to look for in their 
client systems, 

5, Provide minimum training in prerequisites to dealing with 
PETC-^II issues and concepts. 

Proposed Techniques 

1, Read and discuss concepts, using the Cadre's situation and 
work with client systems as reference, 

2, Form teams of three for training and consulting practice, 

3, Study, analyze and produce an intervention strategy for a case 
study, 

4, Flan for and give help to another team, 

5, Ask for and receive help from another team, 

6, Assign teams of trainers to prepare and conduct a trainer 
selected session from Interpersonal Influence^ Interpersonal 
Communications or PETC^I exercises, 

7, Include in the debriefing of trainee-conducted sessions and 
exercises diagnostic questions about what was learned with 
reference to future work with client systems and what information 
gained about the Cadre implies for feedback and additional 
steps the Cadre might take. 
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Step 3: 



Step 4: 



Techniques 



Step 1: Overview and Objectives 



Directions: 



Time: 



Present overview, objectives, rationale, 
trainer behavior expectations. 

30 minutes 



Clarify 



Step 2: Making Agreements for this Meeting 



Step 5 J 



Directions: 



Materials : 



Time: 



Post 8^ X 11 sheets for each person. Distribute 
a set of 5% X 8 sheets to each person. Tell them 
to reflect on their Personal Growth and Team 
Effectiveness questionnaires, then write 3 things 
in each column for each person, sign the sheets, then 
post them around the appropriate 8^ x 11 sheets. 

When complete, tell each person to study their own 

cluster of lists and write on the 8% x 11 sheet, 

in their own words, the items they agree to. 

Tell them to check with each other about what is 

meant by a particular item as they wish. Tell 

them to do nothing at this time with items they cannot 

agree with. 

When all have finished have them sit together and 
discuss items they could not agree to and negotiate 
with each other about them. 

%h X 11 sheet for each person posted — 2 columns 
for each "do less" and "do more." 

Sets of 5% X 8 sheets, one for each person 
in group, for everyone. Each sheet headed with 
the name of a member of the group and containing 
same columns as 8*2 x 11 sheets. 

Chart with steps in the procedure. 
2 hours 



Find the Consultant Exercise 
Directions 



Materials: 
Time: 



Modify Paper 2, pa^e 6 of PETC-'II. Create two 
situations, one for each group. (Preparation 15 to 
20 minutes; first role plan 10 minutes; second role 
plan 10 minutes). 

PETC-II, page 1, step 2. 

1 hour 



Form Consulting/Training Teams 

Directions: Reinforce objectives of training. Help identify 
criteria for forming teams. 

Time: 10 minutes 

Introduce Matrices and Link with FETC-I 

Directions: Input on matrices. Reinforce rationale/objective 

of diagnosing skill needs tools for consulting. 
Materials: PETC-^II^ page 3, step 5. 
Time: 15 minutes 
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Step 6: Central Ideas 

Directions: Ask them to read Paper 9, pages 17-47, using Paper 10 
as a guide. 

Materials: PETC-II, page 3, step 6; Paper 9, pages 17-47, 
Paper 10, 

Time: 30 minutes 

Step 7: Team Discussion 

Directions: Ask teams to discuss Central Ideas — use Paper 10, 
Individually answer questions in Paper 10 and 
discuss in teams. 

Materials: PETC-IIj page 3, step 6, Paper 9; pages 17-47, 
Paper 10. 

Time: 1 hour 

Step 8: Read Paper 13 

Directions: Ask them to read Paper 13. 

Materials: • Page 81, step 3, Paper 13. 

Time: 40 minutes 

Step 9: Team Response to Case No. 2 

Directions: Review page 83, definitions. Assign case. 

Paper 15. Ask them to use Paper 14 to respond 
and refer to Paper 9 for help and Paper 16. 

Materials: PETC-II^ Paper 9, 13, 14, 15 and 16. 

Time: 90 minutes 

Step 10: Group Discussion of Case Response 

Directions; Ask them to share their work. Identify differences 

in responses. Account for them. Challenge assumptions 
in light of criteria provided by matrices. 

Materials: Same as Step 9. 

Time: 90 minutes 

Step 11: Assessing/Diagnosing Consultant Skills 

Directions: Ask them to read Papers 18 and 19. Produce 

answer to "what is consulting?" "What does a 
consultant do?" 

Check Personal Growth dimension; check consultant 
skills P-21; produce on P-23 a summary of own 
skill needs as a consultant. 

Materials: PETC-IIj page 115, steps 2-7, Paper 20, 
Paper 21. 

Time: 45 minutes 

Step 12: Team Preparation to Ask for Help 

Directions: Use Paper 23 as basis. Use Paper 25 as basis. 
Prepare request on Paper 26. 

Materials: PffTC-JJ Session 4: page 149, step 5, Paper 27, 
Paper 9, Session 5: step 2, Paper 20. 

Time: 45 minutes 
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Step 13: Teams Plan to Give Help and Provide Consultation to Other Teams 

Directions: Use Paper 27 for instructions about planning. 

Make reference to Paper 9. Each team 20 minutes, 
10 minutes for critique. 

Materials: PETC-IIj Session 4: page 149, step 5, Paper 27, 

Paper 9, Session 5: step 2, Paper 30 
Time: 3 hours 

Step 14: Change of Pace Evaluation Feedback; Staff Fishbowl Assignments 
for Next Day 

Directions: Conduct evaluation feedback. Conduct fishbowl 

interacting with outside consultant regarding goals, 
assumptions, intervention case study as per criteria. 

Time: 90 minutes 

Step 15: Preparation for Practicum 

Directions: Have teams study materials and prepare to conduct 

exercise. 
Time: 6 hours 

Step 16: Conducting Activities 

Directions: Have teams conduct exercises. 
Time: 12 hours 

Step 17: Integrating Learnings 

Directions: Share situational statements, assumptions, goals, 
strategies and techniques used by NWREL team in 
July and lead group in a critique of the design. 
Time: 1 hour 

Step 18: General Debriefing and Evaluation 

Directions: Have participants discuss where they are and share 

plans for next session. 
Time: 1 hour 

August Session 

As the NWREL team began to plan for the final five days of training, 
concern for how to best assist the Cadre in preparing for the realities of 
the upcoming year in the brief remaining time was paramount. We were aware 
that several issues about the legitimacy, authorization, functioning and 
productivity of the Cadre were still unresolved and in need of attention. 
We were also aware that the impact of the training and consultation was being 
blunted by the "unreality" of the Cadre's situation. Up to now the Cadre^s 
work and training had been conducted essentially in a vacuum. Few members 
had had the opportunity to carry on active work with a client system and of 
those that had, this was often under the direction of an experienced outside 
consultant. Because of this buffered contact with the realities of the 
external world, the relevancy and vitality of the training and consultation 
provided by NWREL suffered. 
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In an effort to overcome the problem of training a group In a 
*'vacuum" with no ongoing practicum experience, the NWREL team proposed 
to have the Cadre select and recruit outsiders who would serve as a 
temporary client system. This was accomplished and a group of 14 teachers 
and teacher aides from surrounding schools was recruited to attend a 
one-day workshop • This workshop and the preparation for it comprised 
most of the August training. 

One other event was critical to the context of the August training. 

The evening before the August training the Cadre held a business meeting, 

Ac this meeting a plan for the management and coordination of the Cadre 

was discussed and approved. This plan identified the Director of the 

Cadre with casks and responsibilities to include management of the 

budget, reports to county and district agencies, and evaluation of the 

Cadre's activities along with general public relations activities. The 

Coordinator of the Cadre was selected with tasks which included working 

with the Director in preparing reports, approving budget expenditures, 

and coordinating the activities of Cadre members. An external consultant 

was designated whose responsibilities included training and technical 

assistance. The specifics of these tasks were to be negotiated. 

Additionally, the issues of the goals and objectives of the Cadre, the plan 

for the year's activities and meetings, the expectations concerning new 

members and the projected work with client systems was also discussed. 
In sum, the Cadre held a productive, problem-oriented meeting in which 
several unresolved issues and needs were r'l^ed and identified just prior 
to the August training. 

Within this context the NWREL team prepared for the final five 

days of training. Below are the situational statements, assumptions, 

goals, strategies and techniques that comprised the August training, 
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August Design 

Situational Statements 
These are the last five days of training contracted between 
NWREL and the Cadre. The Director was not present during the July 
training meeting and will be present In Aug«jst. The Cadre will have 
had a business meeting the eventrg prior to beginning the August 
training. At tha^: ciia-*j <he. Cadre will have heard a report of 
conversations between the Director, Coordinator and outside consultant. 
Data will have been processed and decisions made. 

The Cadre Ui^fflbers ha. ^ade statemeucs about the degree to which 
they can and want to t vlved In the Cadre. The trainers are concerned 

about the lack of explicit considerations given to the various levels 
of skills and competence among the members. 

The Cadre memb(»rs have had very little opportunity to have practlcum 
experience. The trainers are concerned about the larger emphasis the 
training has had on the internal processes of the Cfidx-ri -^ud a leiiser 
emphasis on actual work with client systems. 

The questions of legitimacy, authorization and the place of the 
Cadre in the organizational structure of the counties remains unclear and 
precarious. The Cadre had not engaged in strateglzlng about these areas. 
The Cadre does not seem tc ^ave i sense for strateiizlcg. 

It appears that the Cadre is keeping the Director's dream alJ.ve. 
Organizationally, the group seems to he flouna^-iriug. 
At the moment, it appears that the ferorip exists because of two main 
reasons: U) there is a very strong afflirlation among the members cf the 
Cadre, being a member of this group Is very significant to members; and 
(2) there are resources to the extent of $3600 for 1976w7. 
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Assumptions 



1. Members of the Cadre need to become explicit about their levels 
of skills, 

2. Members fliid it 'difficult to become explicit about their leveled 
of skills. 

They want to Increase their skills. 
All members can provide training services, 

Sqme members can provide other consulting services in addition 
to 'raiPing, 

As a gioup, the Cadre is not clear about whether they want to 
be a professional group or an affiliative group. 

The Cadre needs a practicum ex^-^rience. 

Coming to the end of the tr aining agreement with NWREL, the 
Cadre nef^ds t^me fc-r aelf-asssssment ^ integration of learnings, 
and proiection Tor the future* 

Members want to contiuue functionips as a cadre organization. 
It will be necessary for the Cadre to seriously look at its 
motivations: for existing, to seriously identify Its professional 
goals, and radically revise its procedures for getting decisions 
made, 

10, The Cadre needs to give consideration to issues of viable 
structure as a group or cadre, accoimtability, feasibility, 

Goalr 

1, To help them confront each other with their levels of skills- 

2, To help them assess where they are with reference to their 
skills and their self-conaept as trainers and consultants, 

3, To help them plan, conduct and evaluate a one-day workshop, 

4, To help then 'ivaliuate the training provided by NWREL, 

5, To help them clarify what directions they want for the future. 

Strategies 

1, To increase their awareness of where they are, how they see 
themselves u trainers and consultants, 

2, To e-f;nerience a practicum experience of a one-day workshop 

to review, reinforce the applications of knowledge and skills 
acquired during the training, 

3, To evaluate and debrief the total training experience. 
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3, 
4, 
5, 

6, 

7, 
8, 




Technique^ 



Step 1: Present Overview and Objectives ^ 

Directions; Present and discuss Boman's model for planning 

an intervention along with the specific planning 
documents for this session. 

Materials: Planning documents: situational statements, 

assumptions, goals, strategies, etc. , presented 
earlier. 

Time: 45 minutes 

Step 2: Collect Data from Myself and Others about My Consulting Self 

Directions: Have participants work through Procedure 17, 

with following modification: substitute "My Skills 
as a Consultant" for "My Maturity as a Consultant." 
Use Resource 112 in step 3 of ac^/^vity. 

Materials: PETC-^III^ Procedure 17, Resource 112 

Time: 3h hours 

Step 3: Giving and Receiving Feedback about My Consulting Self 

directions: Have participants work through Procedure 18. 
i terials: PETC-^III^ Procedure 18, Resource 118 
Tl ': 2h hours 

Step 4: Team \->rination 

Directions: Have participants form teams of two using the 
following procedure: 

1. Any individual can nominate a team of two 

2. Reasons for the teaming must be giver 

3. The reasons should focus on strengths and 
weaknesses, similarities and differences of 
members 

4. The entire group must be satisfied with the 
team arrangements before proceeding 

Time: 2 hours 

Step 5: Planning, Designing, Conducting and Evaluating a One-Day Workshop 

Directions: Have teams participate in Procedure 24, as outlined 
on pages 70-71. 

Materials: PETC-IIIj Procedure 24 
Time: 3^ days 

Step 6: Evaluation and Future 

Directions: Have participants represent their reactions to 
the 17 days of training by preparing a mural 
symbolizing the last six months of involvement. 
Debrief the mural and discuss implications for 
the future. Share our recommendations and strategy 
for the Cadre's future. 
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Proizedure 24: Designing a One-Day Workshop 



Here are the steps we will follow to arrl'^^e at a play for the workshop 
on Thursday. 

Part I: Team Planning — allow the Universal Travel Agency ::o inform 
you. 

Step 1. Retrieve Information about ttie clients froiu the 
people who recruited tkem, from which you will 
derive your SITUATION statement. 

Step 2. Write your SITUATION. 

Step 3. Determine and write your GOALS (what you hope to 

accomplish) and your ASSUMPTIONS (what you believe 
about yourself and your clients) . 

Step 4. Based on your SITUATION, GOALS and ASSUMPTIONS, 
identify your STRATEGIES (large plans, such as 
"set goals," "identify problems," "practice 
communication skills") . 

Step 5. Using all the work you have done so far, MAKE A 
PLAN FOR THE WORKSHOP. Plan for a 9 am to 4 pm 
schedule, including a lunch break and others if 
you wish. The plan should indicate the TECHNIQUES 
(specific methodology) you plan to use to implement 
your strategies, for example, setting goals by the 
Delphi methodology, identify problems by using the 
Problem Analysis Program, practice communication 
skills by conducting a perception checking exercise. 

Step 6. Prepare to report your plan. Use chart paper. 

Part II: Selecting A Plan — the plan for the workshop will be 
determined by the following process: 

Step 1. Each team will report the work it did in Part I, 
clarifying as needed. 

Step 2. The whole groyp will then make a decision about 
the plan for the workshop. Options Include: 

Select one plan 

Combine parts of two or more plians 

Use the work done by the teams to produce 
a new plan 

Step 3. Finalize the plan to include: 

Situation Strategies 
Goals Techniques 
Assumptions Sequence 
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Part III: Staffing the Workshop — determining two staffs, one to 
conduct the workshop and one to evaluate the workshop. 



Step 1. Determine criteria for deciding who will conduct 
the workshop and who will plan and conduct the 
evaluation of the workshop. Please do not 
include volunteering as one of your criteria. 



Step 2. Agree upon the two staffs. 

Part IV: Staff Work for Preparing to implement the workshop plan. 
During this time the following should occur: 



Step 1. Workshop Staff . Pay attention to PETC-Iy 

Paper 19. Work out all details of the event, 
including assigning responsibilities, doing 
charting, practicing giving instructions, making 
necessary arrangements for breaks, lunch, etc. 

Step 2. Evaluation Staff . Determine evaluation questions 
to be answered, decide the techniques by which 
the questions will be answered, design and prepare 
any instruements you wish to use, consult with 
the Workshop Staff about when you will collect 
information you may want from the participants, 
PLAN AND BE READY TO CONDUCT an Evaluation 
Session on Friday morning — 9 am to 11 am. 
NWREL staff will assist you with these tasks. 

Summary 

Throughout the four training sessions the intervention team used 



many PETC mat arials and strategies, particularly those from PETC"!!. 
However, the use of PETC materials was of secondary importance because 
the trainers were continually concerned with the client, rah^^t they said 
they needed and wanted, compared to the trainers percisp'tiouu of what they 
neiided. The following questions were foremost during designing and 
training sessions: 



Who are these people? 



Why do they want this training? 

Do they have all the information they need about themselves 
and their environment? 



Are they in touch with the reality of the constraints and 
limitations that they face? 
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Is there any connection between what they say they want 
and the reality of their environment? 

How can we respond to them? 

Will our resources be compatible with their needs and reality? 

Will they perceive us as having resources compatible with their 
needs and reality? 

With these concerns in mind the trainers used the FETC materials 
when they found them to be appropriate. On several occasions the materials 
were modified and adapted to the requirements of the situation. On these 
occasions the trainer's knowledge and experi ence with the PETC systems 
was indispensable. In all, however, the PETC systems proved to be a 
rich collection of resources. 
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CHAPTER 4: TRAINING OUTCOMES 



The purpose of this chapter is to describe the evidence pertaining 
to the evaluation question concerning immediate outcomes. In the 
following four sections, information is presented regarding (1) the 
reactions of the participants to the training and their perceptions of 
its utility, relevance and appropriateness, (2) the participants 
acquisition ol nowledge and skills, (3) changes in individual member's 
attitudes, (4) changes in the norms, procedures and abilities of the 
cadre. A concluding section summarizes uhese findings. 

In most instances, the data in these sections are reported for the 
total population. Emphasis has been placed on descriptive data. However 
where appropriate, statistical differences have been calculated and 
reported. 



REACTIONS TO TRAINING 

The evaluators had three separate activities for gathering informa- 
tion from cadre members as to their perception of and reactions to the 
training experience: 

1. A telephone interview was conducted with each member 
in early June. Two questions in the interview askei 
participants to comment on the ^naterials and design 
used in the April May training sessions and " 
iemark on the styli: iv;id behavior of the trainer 

The complete interview schedule can be found in 
Appendix D. 

2. In-person interviews were held with cadre members 
in mid- Sept ember, one month following the final 
training session. Among the questions asked were 
two concerning how participant pre-training 
expectations had been fulfilled and what 
suggestions and recommendations members had for 
the training process. This interview schedule is 
included in Appendix D. 
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3, A Final Questionnaire was administered to participants 
at the time of the September interviews. One series 
of questions asked cadre members for their perceptions 
of the relevance and utility of the training and its 
appropriateness as a learning experience, the clarity 
of the content in conceptualization and presentation, 
the efficiency with which the training time was 
used, and the degree to which the training met their 
pre- training expectations. This instrument may also 
be found in Appendix D of this report. 

These varied methods of data collection provided the evaluators 
with information of a descriptive nature about the participants' reactions 
to the training. In the following section, a synthesis of the interview 
responses will be reported. The questionnaire data are then presented 
in Tables 4-7 with accompanying analysis. 

Cadre members generally considered the structure and design of the 
tri^ining j:o be satisfactory and beneficial. The learner-motivated 
approach of the ITCP training systems which influenced the entire design 
was appreciated as was the orientation of preparing cadre members to be 
skills trainers first and process consultants second. There was special 
satisfaction expressed with those activities in the design that organized 
their energy and resulted in tangible products. Examples given included 
the task forces in the May session, the one-day practicum workshop cadre 
members developed and implemented during the August session, and the 
mural activity on August's final day. Several persons coimnented on 
the "non-training" activities in the design — e,g,, the contract renego- 
tiation on the f±T3c morning of the April training and the great bulk 
of the May session being spent on working through the cadre's internal 
issues — as depriving them of actual training and a less than optimum 
use of the trainer's resources. There was, however, a feeling of 
ambivalence evident in their remarks on these activities. Statements 
expressing resentment or dissatisfaction that training time had been 
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used for dealing with internal affairs were invariably accompanied by 
remarks that the process consultation provided by the trainers, 
particularly during the May session, had been critical and much needed 
and that the success of the July and August training sessions was due 
in part to these internal issues having been aired^ 

The PETC materials met with resounding acclamation. Praise was 
directed specifically at the ability Ox the structured experience to 
facilitate learning, the ease of handling for fledgling skills trainers, 
and the clarification of organizational development and process consulting 
theory in the concept papers and theoretical models. Several misgivings 
were raised, however. The dark -jiide of the structure of the PETC 
materials is the sense of rigidity they may impose. Those few people 
who remarked on this indicated that the potential rigidity was countered 
by the flexibility which the trainers brought to their handling of the 
materials. There was some feeling that the PETC materials in April were 
slow in revealing their direction and intent. Other persons commented 
on non-accurate expectations being set on the nature of the PETC^I 
activities used during that session. Although directed towards the 
mater^^als, these comments are as much a reflection on the training 
design . ' nn the training materials. The trainers launching into PETC-I 
activities immediately after a temporary breakdown in the entry phase 
of the relationship may have been the cause for the various feelings of 
apprehension, distrust, and lack of understanding that some cadre 
members recalled feeling towards the training materials. A final comment 
related to the materials came from three participants who believed they 
would have benefited more greatly if they had had the prerequisite 
skills and knowledge recoimnended for the PETC systems and had experienced 
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the fiill PETC training rather than the severely truncated foirms they 
were provided. 

In Tables 4, 5, and 6 are presented the data gathered from the 
previously mentioned items on the Final Questionnaire, Two forms of 
anchored-rating scales were used in this section of the questionnaire: 
a six-point scale with labels indicating the high and low extremes, 
e.g., the training "offered new insights, new ways of viewing old 
problems" (high-6) versus "only restated or proved what I already know" 
(low-1); and a five-point scale with each point labeled, i.e., 5-excellent, 
4-good, 3-satisf actory, 2-barely adequate, 1-unsatisf actory. For the 
purpose of data analysis and reporting, responses of 5 or 6 on the 
6-point scale were considered positive; a 4-good or 5-excellent response 
was viewed as a positive response on the S-point scale. 

Several questions addressed the general area of relevance and 
utility of the training (see Table 4). Specifically, three questions 
were concerned with the importance of the content issues of the training, 
its parsimony, and the content* s relevance to learning to be a skills 
trainer. The response to these questions was quite affirmative with 
86% positive response to the first two questions and all participants 
responding positively to the question on relevance. There were widely 
varying responses to the two questions on new insights. Whereas there 
was a unanimous positive response to the general question on new 
insights offered by the training, the question on new insights gained 
on personal consulting style received only 43% positive response. Cadre 
members appear to have affirmed the appropriateness and practical use- 
fulness of the training to learning to be a skills trainer with a 
positive response of 86% on appropriateness and 100% on usefulness. 
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Table 4 



Participants Perception of Relevance and Utility of the Training 

Low Scale High Total 

Question^ N«7 1 2 3 4 5 6 X S.D. 

Question 30^ 

Spoke to important Isst^es. vital 

concorr ^High) 

vs. 

Missed important issues* vital 
concern' Low) 

N 0 0 0 1 3 3 5.29 .756 

C3 100 too 200 100 36 43 

Question 38^ 

Parsimony (little or no importance 
or not useful material) 

Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 

Unsatisfactory (Low) -1 



N 0 0 1 3 3 - 4.29 .756 

C% IQO too 100 86 43 - 



Question 36^ 

Relevance for learning to be a 
skills trainer 

Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate *2 

Unsatisfactory (Low) -1 



N 0 0 0 1 6 - 4.86 .378 

c% 100 100 100 100 se 



^Questions 29, 30, 32 and 34 used a 6-point anchored- rating scale with labels for 
Che high and low extremes. Questions 36, 38. 39, 40 and 41 used a 5-point scale 
with each response-option labeled. On the questions using the 6-point scale, 
responses of a 5 or 6 were considered a positive response for purpose of analysis; 
on the 5-point scale, responses of 5-excellent and 4-good wtre considered positive. 

^Questions 29, 30, 32 and 34: "Think for a mctrenc about the informational materials, 
practice exercises and methods used during th training. All in all, how would 
you rate them?" 

^Questions 36, 38 and 39: "Please rate the content of the training: skills, concepts 
principles and values for:" 

C% ■ Cumulative Percent 
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Table 4 Continued - 2 



Low Scale High Total 



Question N-7 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Question 29^ 

Offered new insights, new ways of 
viewing old problems (High) 
vs. 

Only restated or proved what I 
already know (Low) 



X S.D. 



N 0 0 0 0 4 3 5.43 .534 

C% 100 100 200 100 100 4d 



Question 34^ 

Gained new insights about my style 
of consulting (High) 
vs. 

Learned nothing new about my style 
of consulting (Low) 



N 0 0 0 4 1 2 4.71 .951 

C% 100 100 100 100 4d 29 



Question 40^ 

Practical usefulness in learning to 
be a skills trainer 

Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 

Unsatisfactory (Low) *-l 



N 0 0 1 1 5 - 4.57 .787 

C% 100 100 100 86 71 

Question 41^ 

Practical usefulness in learning 
training skills 

Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 

Unsatisfactory (Low) -1 

NO 0 0 1 6 - 4.86 .378 

C% 100 100 100 100 86 

Questions 40 and 41: "Please rate the raethods/strategies/procedures used during 
the training for:" 

C% = Cumulative Percent 



u 
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Table 4 Continued • 3 



Low Scale High Total 

Question n-7 1 2 3 4 5 6 X S.D. 

Question 32^ 

Provided real "how to" help for my 
actual group work (High) 
vs. 

Little "how to" help for my actual 
group work (Low) 

N 000 1 4 2 5. 14 .690 

C% 100 100 100 100 86 29 

« 

Question 39^ 

Practical significance for successful 
skills training 

Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 

Unsatisfactory -1 

N 0 0 0 1 6 - 4.86 .378 

C& 100 100 100 100 86 
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A similarly high opinion was held of the utility of the training with 
an 86% positive response to the question on gaining "how to" help for 
group work and a unanimous positive response on the issue of practical 
significance for successful skills training. It appears then that the 
members of the Cadre believe that the NWREL training was quite 
.successful at meeting their needs and providing them with relevant 
and useful skills and knowledge. 

Three questions were directed towards the clarity of the materials 
and their presentation by the trainers, and the appropr5.>nteness of the 
training for the Cadre members' level of experience and .inderstanding 
(see Table 5). A unanimous positive response W3s received by the latter 
two questions. However, the participants experienced some difficulty 
with the language of the written matierials xdLth only 43% believing 
them to be "cliar, concise and understandable-" 

A single question at the beginning of this section of the Final 
Questionnaire asked ihe participants to what extent the training had 
matched their pre-tralning expectations- Eighty-six percent of the 
responses were positive (see Table 6). 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

One major focus of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
training with the cadre wa^i to assist in the establishment of a cadre 
of educational training consultants. The optimum method of evaluating 
this aspect of the training wotdd be to view the impact the cadre has 
in the tri-county area and the success of its interaction with client 
groups. HovTever, the lack of time and funding in the Improving Teaching 
Competencies Program's coiitract and the pure methodological difficulties 
inherent in such a venture prohibited this type of study taking place. 



Table 5 



Parcicipanc Perception of Clarity of Content and Presentation 



U5W Scale High Total 

Question^ N-7 123456XS.D. 

Question ZX' 

Clear, concise* understandable (High) 
vs . 

Hard co understand, complex, full 
of Jargon (Low) 

N 0 0 2 2 1 2 4.43 1.272 

C5 100 100 100 71 43 29 

Question 37^ 

Clarity of presentation and 
definition 



Excellent (High) -5 

Good -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 



Unsatisfactory (Lov) -1 

N 0 0 0 3 4 - 4.57 .534 

C% 100 100 100 100 57 

Question 35^ 

Appropriateuess for your experience 
and undttrscanding 



Excellent (High) -5 

Good * -4 

Satisfactory -3 

Barely Adequate -2 



Unsatisfactory (Low) -1 



N 0 0 0 4 3 - 4.43 .534 

C% 100 100 100 100 43 



^Question 31 used a 6-point lachored- rating scile with labels tlie high and low 
extremes. Questions 35 and 37 used n 5-point scale with ea; /'.sponsfc-option 
-abeled. On the questions using the 6*po .at scale* responses of a 5 or 6 were 
considered a positive response for purpose of analysis; on the 5-point scale* 
responses of 5-excellent and 4-good were considered positive. 

•^Question 31: "Think for a moment about the informational materials, practice 
exercises and methods used during the training. All in all* how would you rate 
them?" 

^Questions 35 and 37: "Please rate the content of the trainings skills, concepts* 
principles and values for:" 

CT, - Cumulative Percent 
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Table 6 



Degree Co Which Training Met Participant Expectations 

Low Scale High Total 

Question 12 3 4 5 6 X S.D. 

Question 28: 

To what extent has this training 
fulfilled your expectations aboui: 
what you personally might get out 
of it? 

Has exceeded tny expectations (High) 
vs. 

Has not come up to roy expectations 
(Low) 

N 0 0 0 1 5 1 5.00 .577 

C% 100 100 100 100 86 14 

In lieu of the desirable, the evaluators have fallen back on looking 
at the building blocks of the -educational training consultants' trade* 
knowledge of organization and group theory, and i^.terpersonal and 
trainer/consul cant skills. It should be noted that the evaluators 
believe the success of an educational training consultant to be a 
function of naich more than a sum of his/her knowledge and skills. The 
reader may wish to keep this thought in mind while pursuing the results 
of knowledge and skill evaluation activities presented in this section. 

Three types of evaluation activities were undertaken to gather 
information in the areas of knowledge and skill gain. 

1. Questions on the June and September interview schedule 
asked Cadre members about their perception of learnings 
in the areas of organizational developuient and group 
process theory aud interpersonal and consultant/ trainer 
skills. * 

2. A series of matching items on the i^inal Questionnaire 
tested for comprehension of PETC^II and PETC^III 
theoretical concepts. 

3. A self-assessment form on various skills and abiJ * cies 
of a PETC-I skills trainer was administered to cadre 
members at the end of the first training session in 
April and again as part of the Final Questionnaire 

in Se^jCember. 
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Interviews 

In studying the responses to the June interview, which used an 
open-ended question format, it is evident that, although individuals 
perceived themselves as learning from the training, there was little 
congruence amongst cadre members as to what each member was gaining 
knowledge about. The interview revealed participant awareness of 
learnings in the following areas: 

1. Problem identification (force field analysis) 

2, Facility in working in groups; personal style 

3- Awareness of the scope of organizational development 

4. Group dimamics and group process skills 

5 liner/consultant behaviors 

fc. ^erpersonal sensiti'^'lny and responsiveness 
Vo more I'lan two Int^^rviewees indicated learnings in any one area. At 
this point in the training, learnings were concentrated in the areas of 
understundiag group dynaiuics and awareness of one's own and other's 
beha^'ior in ^^roups. This was quite possibi^y due to :uuch of the trainxng 
(the last day of April and nearly all of May) being spent looking at 
their o\rr. group process. 

The post-training intetv as^k^d c<idre members specifically about 
learnings in the following arfr.ia: consultant/trainer skillis, inter- 
personal fikills, ability to teain with others in consulting/training 
role, and :)rganizctional development and group process concepts and 
theory. In thfi first ares, all participants believed they had learned 
a e^rfrit deal, particularly in the area of diagnosing group dynamics 
and p- ocess skill ri^iea'j. Other skill areas mentioned were 11 related 
to FETC-I skills trainers activities, e.g., selecting, sequencing, 
adapting and conducting skills exercises, 
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The question on learnings of interpersonal si'.ills received a less 
enthusiastic ^sponse. •. ':adre members considered themselves to have 
been already proficient mch skills before the training started. 
The rc- fining members j- iived an increase in their interpersonal 
skills and an accompanying increased effectiveness in their working in 
groups, as peer or leader. A reflection on the state of one's inter- 
personal skills can be found in his/her ability to team effectively with 
others in a trainer/consultant role. The interview item querying an 
increase in such an ability received unanimous affirmative response. 
Three people couched their statements in terms of now being better 
aware of whom they can and cannot team with effectively and the inter- 
personal weaknesses of some teams of Cadre members. 

There was a more mixed reaction to the item on increased under- 
standing of theory. Five interviewees stated that they did believe 
a clarification and broadening of their understanding of organizational 
dev lopment and group procesj theory had occurred. The three remaining 
respondents to this item ware less sure of how their cognitive learnings 
had increased; they knew they had been exposed to much new theory and 
concepts, but they "ad never had to recall it; or apply their theoretical 
learnings and therefore did not "know" what or how much they had 
learned. These last responses are easily understandable when viewed 
in the context of the training, ^fot,.. of the theoretical input -.ad t .n 
in the areas of consulting and organizational development, the realms, 
of PETC-II and PETC-III. However, quite nearly all of the practice 
and application had been along the lines of a PETC-I skills tr«Lner 
which contains a much narrower theory base. Moreover, t.he NWREL training 
with the Cadre was much more experience-based than it was cognitive- 
oriented. The ry papers were distributed, bui ^^iven little in-training 
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attention; there were few activities of the "class discussion" niture.* ' 
Thus, to expect important cognitive gains in the- theory of organizational 
development and consulting is, in many aspects, unwarranted. 
Final Questionnaire 

The issues raised in the previous paragraph received some 
statistical input from the results of the series of matching items on 
the Final Questionnaire. The ten items were labels of terms that were 
used during the training. A list of 18 descriptions was presented from 
which tne participants chose one or more appropriate phrases for each of 
the ten terms. Since four of the items had two or three correct answers 
and each correct answer wss given a score of one point, there was a 
possible total correct score of 17 points. The data is presented in 
Table 7. 

The scores for the seven participants ranged from a low of 4 to a 
high score of 11. The median .vzore v;? - 4.5 correct answers. When looking 
at responses to a specific iter.;, it i.^ evident that the Cadre members 
had the greatest success wl :h . . ^z-'-^t three terms. These terms — Phases 
of the Co'^:, J Relationship, Differential Diagnostic Matrix, 
Differentia^ • nr-r ^nr.lon I^trix — represent the key theoretical models 
of t i'^ .".raining system and were identified correctly by all 

participants, with the exception of the diagnostic matrix for which one 
person failed to find an appropriate match. Of the remaining seven items, 
only one was corr^^:£;tIy matched by more than half of the participants, 
although every itecu was correctly identified by at least two respondents. 

Here we have a test of the members* comprehension of 

organizational development and consulting theory on a purely cognitive 
basi3 and we find them, as a group, rather poorly informed. There are 
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TABLl^ 7 



Participant Scores on Matching Item 
Subsection of Final Questionnaire 



Item 


A 


B 


Persol 
C D 


E 


N=7 

F 


G 


Nuniber of 
People 
Answering 
Correctly 


Number of 

Correct 

Answers 


18. Phases of Consulting 
Relationship 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


8 

• 


19. Differential Diagnostic Matrix 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 




6 


8 


20. Differential Invervention 
Matrix 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


7 


1 

7 


21. Functions 


1 






1 




1 




3 


3 


22. Operational Characteristics 










1 


I 




2 


2 


23. Processes for Designing 
Interventions 






1 


- 


1 


1 




3 


3 

1 
1 

' 1 


24. Possible Consultant Roles 








1 


* 




1 


3 


3 

J 


25. Intervention Strategies 


- 


- 






1 


1 




2 


2 


26. Intervention Techniques 


1 


1 






1 


1 






k 


27. llolinan's Model for 
Intervention 






1 






2 


I 


3 


k 


Total score per person 


5 




7 


5 


8 


11 









several factors which may have influenced this relatively poor 
showing. The first refers back to the final comments in the interview 
section. The ten matching items deal exclusively with theoretical models 
and tools used in the PETC-II and PETC-^III training systems whereas the 
focus of the training and the inclination of the participants was more 
experience based and emphasized skill learning rather than knowledge 
acquisition. It is doubtful that participant integration of the PETC-II 
and PETC-III concepts through practice and application has occurred at 
this time. 

Other factors that may be involved here concern the nature of the 
instrument used to measure cognitive knowledge* The language used In 
the descriptions and phrases to be matched with the terms, though taken 
directly from the Theory Papers, was quite general and abstract. For 
only four of the items were there descriptions that contained concrete, 
specific statements. Three of these items were the previously mentioned 
theoretical models which were most often correctly identified. The lack 
of an explicit statement in the instructions telling respondents to 
indicate all appropriate matches for a particular item may have also 
been a factor. Only three of the seven cadre members gave more than one 
response per item- 
Self-Assessment 

A third method for measuring some aspect of the skills and knowledge 
gained from the training was the administering of a self -assessment form 
to the Cadre members at the conclusion of the first training session 
and again following the fourth and final training meeting. The form used 
a 5-point anchored-rating scale with each point labeled, ranging from 
"1 — unqualified, lacking in skill" to "5 — superior competent, expert." 



A comparison of pre- and pe2t-test mean ratings for each item was 
undertaken by means of a t-test. 

As can be seen In the data presented in Table 8, there were 
statistically significant gains for ten of the thirteen items,_ The 
only areas in which Cadre members did not, as a group, perceive a 
significant change in themselves were the knowing and use of communi- 
cation skills, an understanding of the difference between structured and 
un?/f training, and an understanding of diagnostic orocedure, 

Alt'K^ ^i.:?ir understanding of diagnostic procedures may not have 
increased, their perception of their ability to undertake a diagnosis of 
individual and group process needs showed a stati? ically significant 
increase (,01) in all four areas queried: goal identification, communis 
cation techniques, problem solving and decision making, A statistically 
si^jnificant increase was also evident in the four skill areas related 
to group process skills exercises: selecting (,05), adapting (,01), 
sequencing (.01) and conducting (-05) skills training exercises, A 
third area to show a significant increase was that concerned with the 
consultant/client relationship: having a d gnostic orientation towards 
client needs vis-a-vis needs (,05) and maintenance of a client-centered 
orientat7lon (,01) , 

INDIVIDU^^L ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 

Throughout the intervention the Cadre members were frequently 
confronted with self-generated data about (1) the role of group process 
training iu education, (2) the realities and feasibility of becoming 
internal educational training consultants and (3) the viability of 
using the Cadre as a vehicle to provide that service to district, and 
schools. Three questions were included in the final intervin,w to inform 
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TABLE 8 



Cadre Seif-Assessmencs 



1 Xcem 


N 


j Pre X 


1 S. D. 


Post X 


S. D. 


Change 


T 


P 


1 

j I. Know and use basic coramunicacion skills 
j appropriacely » e.g., paraphrasing, percep- 
! cion check, behavior description ,ind 
i giving and receiving feedback. 

j 


7 


3.4? 

i 


j 

j .787 


3.57 


.976 


+ 

i 

i 


.548 


NS 


j 2- Show an understanding of the difference 
1 between constructed process training 
j designs of GPS workshop and unstructured 
I process training, and can affirm the value 
, of each. 


6^ 

I 


2.83 

t 

I 




?..9Z 


.917 


! + 
I 


.307 


1 

NS 


■ 

3. Understand diagnostic procedures ar.o 
rationale. 


7 

I 


j 

j 2.57 


.787 


2.86 


.627 


+ 


1.08: 


NS 


'■ Have a diagnostic oricatation toward 
, client needs and self naeds, and have 

clarity about the difference between 
■ client needs and self needs. 


7 


2.29 


.951 


3.21 


.809 




2 .240 




! Am capable of consistently using a client 
ctntered orientation and am able to. state 
1 clearly a rationale for deviating from it 
; anc/or leveling with client about having 
! no vay to neet their needs. 


7 


2.00 


1.000 


3.50 


.866 




5.196 


.01 


; 6. Select skilU training exercises. 


7 


2.43 


.976 


3.50 


.646 


+ 


3.041 




1 7. Adapt sfc^.lls training exercises. 


7 


2.36 ! 


.627 


3.36 


.627 




4.583 


. Ui 


1 3. Sequence skills training exercises. ' 

i 


7 


2.29 


.951 


3.50 


.646 




3.545 


.01 


1 9. Conduct sk Jills training e:cerclses. 

1 


7 


2.57 


.787 


3.64 


.852 




2.535 


.05 


jlO. Diagnosing individual and group process 
1 r aeds In the areas of: 






t 






1 
j 






1 a. Goal identification 

i 


7 


2.14 


.900 


2.93 


.732 


+ 


3.667 


.01 1 


j b. Communication techniques 

; 1 


7 


2.57 


1.134 


3.29 


.567 


+ 


3.333 


.01 


: c. Problem solving \ 




1 


.737 


3.21 


.636 


+ 


4.500 


.01 


1 d. Decision making 1 

i 1 


t 

1 


.J 


.951 


3.14 


.748 




3.618 j 


.01 



The rating scale used in this form was as follows: 

0 ■ ^I.A., not able to rate 

1 « Unqualified, lacking in skill 

2 - Acquiring skill, needs improvement 

3 " Basic competence, about average 

4 ■ Very competrent, above average 

5 - Superior competence, expert 

^One person used the "0" rating on her post rating and hJr data for this item thus could nor be used in 
tnls analysis. 
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us about the Cadre members* views on these Issues and assess the 
possible impact of the intervention on these attitudes. 

Cadre members were asked if they "had made any reassessment of the 
need for or potential impact of OD and group process training in the 
tri-county area/' Four of the ten interviewed indicated that no 
reassessment had occurred. They still believed OD training was needed 
and would have a powerful impact on the tri-county schools. Six members 
indicated that some reassessment had occurred. For example, three 
members said they were now even more aware of the need and possible 
impact of OD training. Three others said their view of the need and 
potential of OD training was more focused, more "reality based'* and more 
substantive. 

A second interview question asked members about any modification 
in their "goal of becoming internal educational training consultants." 
Half of the members said their goal had not changed and they were still 
interested in working as educational training consultants in the tri- 
county area. Four members indicated that some changes had occurred. 
Typically, these changes involved a refocusing of their consultant 
activities. Several mentioned placing a greater emphasis on skill 
training instead of providing on-going consultation to intact groups. 
Also, these members indicated they wuld "limit" their consulting 
activities to their own schools, districts or work groups rather than 
respond to request:s made to the Cadre as a group. One member indicated 
that she no longer wanted to become an internal educational training 
consux^ant. As she had become aware of the requirements and pressures 
of the role of educational training consultant, she had decided the 
"job was not fui her" and that she was better suited to help schools in 
other ways. 

9 i 
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The third question addressed members' "coiraaitment to the Cadre, 
their perceptions of their membership and the energy they were willing 
to invest in making the Cadre a reality," Four members said they had 
not perceived a change in their commitmetic to the Cadre, However, of 
these, one person had already limited the time and energy he could invest 
in the group. One member saw her investment and commitment increasing 
because she would be performing the role of coordinator for the Cadre. 
The remaining four members indicated a decrease in their ccmnitment to 
the Cadre and their investment in making the Cadre a reality* Other 
commitments were cited for the reduction of interest tM: Cr^vUe, One 
member indicated his frustration and disappointment wit; :;. o. group 
because of its "social club atmosphere," He indicated that he was 
committed to the Cadre to the extent that it could *V*»:?,porid to and serve 
school systems" but that if the social club atmosp;:^rv- continued, he 
would terminate his membership, 

THE CADRE AS A GROUP 

Earlier, sections of this chapter focused primarily on perceived 
outcomes and changes that occurred with individual members of the cadre, 
Sumarized in this section are the major changes that occurred in the 
Cadre as a group. That is, changes in the way the Cadre goes about its 
business, the dynamics and procedures of the group as well as changes 
in the group's ability to maintain itself and accomplish its objectives. 
The evaluators relied upon two methods in gathering data about these 
outcomes. Initially, information was gathered through detailed 
observations of the Cadre, Their process was documented during business 
meetings and during '^raining activities, while working as a total group 
and -while working in teams or small task groups. These observations 
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led the evaluacors to believe that certain changes had occurred in the 
norms, procedures and abilities of the group. To further substantiate 
these beliefs, items were included in the final interview which produced 
information about the Cadre members' perception of the hypothesized 
changes. In this way, observation and interview data were used to assess 
changes in the Cadre's norms, procedures and abilities that appeared to 
result from the intervention. 

The most apparent and probably most significant change occurring 
in the Cadre was the clarificaMon and definition of the management 
structure. In March and April, when NWREL started consulting with the 
Cadre, there appeared to be no defined management structure. The Cadre 
functioned under the stated norm that "all members had an equal say" in 
the decisions of the group. While this norm was frequently and proudly 
cited as indicative of the group's superior process, the decisions made 
by the group were, in actuality, heavily influenced by a few members. 

Besides being relatively unaware of the dynamics surrounding the 
decision making in the group, the members had turned over much of the 
group's coordinating tasks to an outside consultant. Thus, Che consultant 
not only provided, trainirg and assistance but, in many cases, actually 
performed several vital tasks for the group. For example, maintaining 
contact between members from one meeting to another, recording and 
reporting on the activities of the group, seeking client S3'stems and 
additional funding sources, finding meeting facilities and convening 
business meetings for the group were some of the laanagement-coordination 
tasks performed by the consultant. 

Therefore, when the NWREL staff started to co;4-.ul£: with the Cadre, 
we were faced with a group that espoused equal participation and influence 
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but was characterized by differential participation and unequal 
distribution of power. We were dealing with a Cadre that said they 
wanted to become a productive, effective, self-renevjing group of internal 
consultai'ts in the tri-county area but that had abdicated much of the 
responsibility of managing itself and given most of its coordinating 
task to an external consultant. 

During the intervention, several events occurred that resulted in 
changes in the group's awareness of its decision-making processes and 
infl'ienced the emergence and definition of the management roles. In 
April, one of the work groups identified influence and decision making 
as internal problem areas in the Cadre and an exercise was conducted 
during which some of the discomfoi't members were feeling about these 
matters was raised. In May, the matters of influence and decision making 
became paramount as the group discussed the way its annual report had 
been prepared and the request for new funds had been managed. It was 
during this time that the initial ideas about the management structure 
were formulated. During July, a series of meetings were held between 
the Cadre's Director, a representative and the external consultant. 
From these meetings emerged the management structure under which the 
Cadre is functioning to date. 

In brief the management structure designates three roles to be 
performed by Cadre members: That of Director, Coordinator and Represent- 
ative. The Director's tasks include (1) managing the budget, (2) managing 
the reporting and linking to tri-county coop (the funding agency) and 
tri-county districts and schools, (3) public relations and (4) managing 
the evaluation of the Cadre's activities. The Coordinator's tasks 
include (1) representing the Cadre in decision making with the Director^ 
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(2) linking between the Director, any consultants and the Cadre, 

(3) approving budget expenditures and program activities and (4) main- 
taining contact with Cadre representatives. The Representative's tasks 
include (1) meeting with the Director and Coordinator at three times 
during the year and (2) assisting the Coordinator in decisions that 
require immediate attention. Additionally, an external consultant was 
to be hired to work with the Director and Coordinator in planning and 
to provide training to Cadre members. 

When asked about this clarification of the roles and responsibilitie 
all members agreed the change had been heavily influenced by the consul- 
tation provided by the NWREL team. All members viewed the change 
positively. Several indicated that the new structure would help the 
Cadre deal more effectively with its business, remove some of the 
ambiguity surrounding decisions and coordination and free the members 
to receive training and serve client systems. In sum, members believed 
the new structure would enhance the efficiency of the Cadre's performance 

One example of this increased efficiency may be found in the 
planning conducted by the Cadre following the withdrawal of the NWREL 
team. At the conclusion of the August training, the NWREL team presented 
a series of recommendations to the Cadre regarding their strategy and 
activities for the upcoming year. Following the August training session, 
the Coordinator and Director met to start planning for the year's 
activities. In conducting i:his planning, they relied upon a planning 
model that had been presented during the training — the Bolman model 
for "Planning an Intervention," (Found in the P5TC-IJJ material, ) 

The Coordinator and Director compiled a list of situational 
statements, assumptions and goals that described where they saw the 
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Cadre, This was accompanied with a list of suggested strategies and 
techniques for accomplishing the goals. This information was sent to 
all members with the request that additions and deletions be made and 
returned. Therefore, at the Cadre's September business meeting, the 
planning of the year's activities was expedited by the preparation and 
work performed by the management team. At this meeting, specific 
strategies and techniques were chosen and ueeds for additional infor- 
mation were identified. The stage was set for major planning decisions 
to be made at the upcoming October meeting, Unf ortunately, several 
members were absent from the October meeting and the decisions regarding 
the year's activities were delayed until November, 

It is important to note that while the management structure has 
improved the Cadre functioning, the group still had not selected an 
integrated set of afc^ivities for the upcoming year* Additionally, while 
a heightened awareness of the dynamics surrounding the group's decision 
making has been achieved — eight of the ten members believe this has 
occurred — at times the decision-making procedures are still cloudy and 
ambiguous. In all, however. Cadre members increased their understanding 
and awareness of their decision-making processes and the group itself 
was left with a more clearly defined set of roles and procedures for 
managing itself and coordinating its efforts. 

A second ser. of changes that may be attributed to the NWREL 
interventions occurred in the way the Cadre conducted its meetings, 
A three-hour business meeting was conducted by the Cadre at the. 
conclusion of the April training and documented by the evaluators. 
The meef'.ng was well organized and reasonably productive. The members 
started with a very long list of discussion items, identified those 
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items that were most Important, established time allotments for each 
item and then proceeded to work their way through the list. Specific 
members were assigned the role of convener, recorder, timekeeper and 
process observer. It was their responsibility to perform these functions 
during the meeting. However, in spite of this organization or more 
accurately, because of the organization, the meeting was characterized 
by a mechanical, highly disciplined discussion of the items. The meeting 
was conducted in an atmosphere of rapid and rigid dispatch which resulted 
in g€ttiT7g things done but also led to a sense of fatigue, to members 
sitting on feelings and opinions and to a lack of real dialogue on the 
topics. 

Members of the Cadre assunied that only those persons assigned 
certain roles could perform the associated functions for the group. 
For example, members would ask the convener to "take a survey" rather 
than simply poll the group themselves. The process observer was 
expected to "report" at the end of the meeting rather than share 
observations during the meeting that might help the group with its 
woriC. 

In addition, the communication skills of paraphrasing, perception 
checking and summarizing were infrequently used. Members would often 
make complicated statements of their opinions ^^hich would be followed 
by another's opinion. Frequantly, questions were used to address the 
group and typically would go unanswered. Little effort was made to 
ensure the opportunity for all members to be heard. Thus, while the 
meeting was well organized and productive, the members appeared to be 
fatigued, frustrated and often dissatisfied with the way things had been 
done. 
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At the conclusion of the April business meeting, the intervention 
team gave the Cadre feedback on its process. The aforementioned 
characteristics were mentioned and the possibility of running a more 
relaxed meeting was discussed. This feedback session, combined with 
the opportunity to practice new meeting procedures during training 
activities, seemed to have been the critical event associated with the 
group's modification of the way it conducted its meetings. 

In August, the evaluators had the opportunity to document another 
two-hour business meeting of the Cadre. This meeting, also seemed to 
be well organized and productive but it was markedly different from the 
April meeting. Instead of a long list of specific items and their 
accompanying prioritization and time allotments, the group simply . 
identified several issues that seemed pressing. One person was design 
nated as the convener and another as the recorder and the discussion 
began. When one member asked about who was going to be l;he timekeeper 
and process observer and "weren't they going to assign discussion times 
to the items," he was answered by the comment, "We don't do that any more, 
"we-'re^ only having 'get togethers' from now on. No more rigid business 
meetingsl" And, in fact, the meeting was conducted in a very relaxed 
way. Individuals were afforded the opportunity to state their opinions 
and feelings. Attention was given to summarizing where the groxtp was 
and identifying unfinished issues. Paraphrasing and perception checking 
were more apparent in April. Notably, the functions of convening, keeping 
time, and process observing were performed by several members at 
different points in the meeting, often in very appropriate and helpful 
ways. Even though this change in the way the Cadre conducted its meetings 
was not an objective of the intervention, it represents one outcome of 
the training and consultation provided by NWREL. 



Three other salient aspects of the Cadre appeared to be modified 
by the NWREL intervention. First, the group's awareness of its various 
skills, competencies and resources appeared to be increased. Second, 
the Cadre members* ability to team together and effectively respond to a 
client was improved. Third, the Cadre's ability to diagnose its own 
internal problems and manage interna,l conflicts and process appeared to 
be enhanced. 

When NWREL commenced the intervention with the Cadre, the Cadre 
verbalized the belief that all members were equally capable and all 
would participate equally in all aspects of the Cadre's work. However, 
unrealistic this norm was, the group often acted as if it were true. 

In August, several hours were devoted to assessing the skills and 
competencies of individual members. By the conclusion of the training 
the group spoke more freely about the respective strengths and weaknesses 
of various members and individual abilities and styles were made more 
explicit. When asked about this, nine of the members believed the 
group had established a more realistic assessnrent of its skills, 
competencies and resources. One member reserved judgment saying he 
needed to experience 'working with other members to observe their 
performance before making an assessment of other's skills and 
competencies. 

Along with an increased awareness of individual's abilities and 
skills, came an enhanced ability to team and vork together. On several 
occasions during the training sessions members were given the opportunity 
to work together in various groups* This, combined with the team 
selection process used in the August training and the collaborative 
preparation of a workshop design, resulted in the members being more 
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able to form teams and work productively together. All members of 
the Cadre indicated that they believed their teaming ability had been 
improved by the training. Three members went on to say they believed 
more improvement could be attained in this ability and they were 
concerned that the group would not be able to maximally use its talents 
unless the teaming ability were improved further. All members agreed 
that the group's improved ability to team would lead to a great 
productivity and effectiveness on the part of the Cadre. 

Finally, we speculated that the Cadre had increased its abilities 
to deal with its own internal problems, conflicts and processes. At 
different points in the training, various procedures and exercises were 
modified to focus on the internal problems of the Cadre. While these 
procedures and exercises were intended to train members in consultant 
skills, their modification enabled the group to use them in a self- 
reflexive way. Also, the trainers frequently made process observations, 
gave feedb-^^k and presented conceptual models and procedural techniques 
to enable the Cadre to better resolve some of its internal conflicts and 
problems. When asked if they believed the Cadre had increased its 
ability to deal with its own internal problems, conflicts and processes, 
five members answered affirmatively. Four members said they believed 
the ability had been improved but that more improvement was needed. One 
member indicated that the skills and knowledge available to the group 
were adequate but that the norms for being self-ref T <ixive were not strong 
enough to enable the group to 'resolve its internal problems. One member 

was concerned that the group's ability in this area might become overused 
to the detriment of task accomplishment. 

In all. Cadre members believed that the training provided by NWREL 
had resulted in an increase in their ability to solve their internal 
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problems, an improvement in their ability to team and work together and 
a more realistic assessment of their various skills, competencies and 
resources* 

SUMMARY 

This concluding section is intended to summarize the iaajdr findings 
described in the previous four sections of this chapter- 

With tespect to the reaction of L*ie Cadre members to the NWREL 
training, it appears that the training was perceived as a valuable 
experience. The design seemed to meet their needs not only to receive 
training in consultant and trainer skills but also, at times, to 
facilitate their own group process. The only deficiency here was the 
trainings* relative lack of success iu providing the Cadre members with 
some insights into their own consulting style. However, this may have 
resulted from the limited practical experience rather than from the 
design of the training. The training materials provided both enlightening 
experiences to them as trainees and eminently usable tools and resources 
for their own work as skills trainers and group process consultants. 
Some concern was expressed about the potential rigidity of the ITCP 
training systems and the possibly decreased benefits of receiving PETC 
training without having experienced the prerequisite ITCP training 
systems. There was comment too, on the complexity and relative lack of 
easy comprehensibility of the materials. In all, however, the 
participants reacted very favorably to the training provided by NWREL. 

The assessment concerned with the knowledge and skills obtained from 
the training show rather mixed results. Through interviews with Cadre 
members, both during and following the training, and from a self-assessment 
form completed by the members at the conclusion of the training, it is 
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evident chat they believe they have gained many consultant/trainer skills 
and a certain amount of knowledge in group process and organisational 
development theory. The self -assessment form showed statistically 
significant increases in their perceptions of their abilities in ten of 
thirteen aspects of the FETC<-I skills trainer role and consultant 
orientation in the client relationsMp, The varying roles and behaviors 
of the PETC-I trainer received considerable mention in the interview as 
an area of learning as did,- to a somewhat lesser extent, interpersonal 
skills. Concerning cognitive gains in group process concepts, organi- 
zational development theory, there were some doubts amongst the Cadre 
members about the amount or depth c : learning having taken place. 
Their uncertainty about cognitive learnings seems to have been borne out 
by the results of a short cognitive test on PETC-II and PETC-III terms 
and concepts: out of a possible 17, scores ranged from 4 to 11 with a 
median score of 4.5. There were several factors that may have influenced 
the test results: the experience-based orientation of the training with 
little emphasis on cognitive knowledge, an apparent misdirection in the 
instructions for the test section of the instrument and the abstract 
language used in several of the test items. 

As for the attitudes of the Cadre members concerning their role in 
the Cadre and the role of the Cadre in the public schools, it can be said 
that at the conclusion of the intervention, several members were more 
aware of the need for and potential of OD and group process training. 
Along with this awareness, came an emphasis upon skill training and a 
limiting of consultant activities to the work groups and schools to which 
individual members belonged. Additionally, there appeared to be a 
reduction in the commitment to the Cadre as a group and a decrease in 
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in the time and energy members would invest in establishing the Cadre 
as a viable group in the tri-county area. 

The fourth section of this chapter reported outcomes and changes 
that occurred in the Cadre as perceived by the evaluators and the Cadre 
members. One easily observable outcome was the reordering of the Cadre *s 
organizational structure to provide for greater representation in the 
management process and delineation of managerial duties. The decision- 
making process also underwent a face lifting although it remains some- 
what ambiguous to several of the Cadre members. A further change has 
occurred in the methods the Cadre uses for conducting its business 
meetings. They have moved from an extremely rigid, timeclock process 
to a more informal exchange allowing for expression of feelings and 
greater participation by all. However, though these changes in structure 
and process have occurred and are viewed as having changed the Cadre *s 
efficiency for the better, a fundamental flaw remains: decisions on 
action plans are seldom reached or carried out and members* activities 
as Cadre personnel, with the exception of those associated with business 
meetings, remain minimal with like impact on district schools. 

The evaluators also observed, and had corroboration by the Cadre 
members, an increase in the frankness and accuracy of members* assess- 
ment of the various skills, competencies aud resources which members 
brought to the group. This greater objectivity in resource assessment 
has resulted in a more efficient use of resources in the creation of 
training teams and the on-going process of working together as a group. 
Cadre members were less sure that there now existed an increasetd ability 
to deal with their own internal problems, conflicts and process. While 
the NWREL intervention resulted in many changes in the norms and processes 
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of the Cadre, it Vas evident that further consultation and work was 
needed to help establish the Cadre in the tri-county area and stabiliz 
the group so that consultation services could be provided to district 
schools. 
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CHAPTER 5: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



As indicated in the first chapter, the focus of this study differed 
markedly from previous field tests conducted by the Improving Teaching 
Competencies Program. The training and consultation described in this 
report required substantial modification and adaptation of the PETC 
instructional systems and it involved some attention and effort aimed at 
establishing a cadre of educational training consultants. Consequently, 
the focus of this study was on the adapting and tailoring of PETC 
strategies and materials and the use of these strategies and materials 
to assist in establishing a cadre within a specified region or district. 

Given the context and focus of this study, the evaluation methods 
used throughout, placed a premium on observing, discovering and identifying 
critical aspects of the intervention that were associated with the 
adapting of the PETC systems and their use in establishing a cadre. In 
the earlier chapters of this report -attention was given to (1) the con- 
text of the study — the history of OD efforts at the field site, the events 
leading to the beginning of a cadre of aspiring training consultants, 
and the goals, intents, and previous experiences of this group prior to 
the NWREL intervention; (2) the input of the study — the actu^ strategies, 
techniques and materials employed by the NWREL team along with the 
accompanying assumptions and rationale that comprised the intervention; 
and (3) the immediate outcomes of the study — the perceived changes in 
the attitudes, skills and knowledge of the participants as well as the 
changes in the norms, processes and procedures of the Cadre as a group. 
In this chapter a series of obser vations, suggestions and recommendations 
are present: ad that have been derived from our efforts to adapt the PETC 
systems and use of them as resources to train and establish a cadre of 
educational training consultants. 
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The suggestions and recommendations presented in this chapter are 
Wsed upon observations and impressions of the intervention team and 
represent the considered opinions and reflections of the trainers and 
evaluators. These recommendations are not reported as empirically 
validated research findings, but rather as suggested hypotheses and 
principles that beg for further elaboration and study. 

The recommendations of this study are organized around certain 
critical aspects of the intervention — aspects believed to have influenced 
the training and which require special consideration whe- undertaking 
an effort of this type. Four critical aspects are presented and discussed. 
They are (1) the lack of participants' experience with the PETC prere- 
quisites {IPCy INFy RUPS and SC&NPS) ; (2) absence of a practicum experience 
either before or during the training; (3) the characteristics of 
the Cadre as an intact group; and (4) the salience of organizational 
issues in this kind of effort. 

LACK OF PREREQUISITE EXPERIENCES 

The three PETC instructional systems were originally conceived and 
developed with the assumption that participants would have a base of 
experience, knowledge and skills provided in the other instructional 
systems developed by ITCP, specifically, IFCj INFj RUPSj and SC&NPS. 
Descriptions of these systems are provided in Appendix A. In this* 
intervention, the group receiving training had not experienced any of 
the prerequisite systems. ITiey had experienced approximately 40 hours 
of group process training and had been exposed to a variety of concepts 
and theories associated with interpersonal coranunications, leadership, 
group dynamics and consultation. A detailed description of the training 
experienced by the Cadre prior to the NWREL intervention is provided in 
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Chapter 2. However, the training experience of tue Cadre was considerably 
different in focus, cor*^:M and intensity than the experience that results 
from taking the entire series of prerequisite systems. 

This lack experience in the prerequisite systems seemed to reduce 
the impact of the intervention in two major ways. First, it slowed the 
training on various occasions and appeared to reduce the amount of 
lemming on the part of the participants. For example, the technique 
of force field analysis is an integral part of the RUPS system. However, 
when force field analysis was used as part of the PETC-I training in 
April, additional time was required to explain parts of the technique 
and some of the participants were required to grapple with a new problem 
solving technique as they prpceeded through the training. Had the 
participants been better versed in force field analysis, the PETC-I 
training would have proceeded more smoothly and its impact would have 
been enhanced. 

Second and more subtly, the lack of prerequisite experience led to 
occasional discrepancies between the participant's expectations and 
assumptions about the training and the requirements and assumptions 
underlying the training systems. The PETC systems, in fact all the ITCP 
instructional systems, are based upon a "do-look-learn" vnodel and rely 
heavily upon experiential learning and active participation on the part 
of the trainees. If a person is not appreciative of this type of 
learning situation, resistance to the training and frustration with the 
experience may result. On occasion this kind of resistance and frustra- 
tion was present. It would typically be displayed by the participants' 
apparent difficulty in starting a particular exercise or sequence and in 
their apparent difficulty in understanding the directions and require- 
ments of the task. On other occasions, the participants would refer to 



the "mystery" of the training experience and to the "magic" of the 
techniques as they would gain a particular insight or understanding • 
Two participants verbalized their frustration during the interviews and 
indicated their preference and desire for more lectures and direction 
from the trainers* 

Even though there was some frustration and resistance on the part 
of the participants due to this type of discrepancy, its impact on the 
training was probably miniiial. However, the lack of appreciation for the 
"do-look-leam" training model and its requirements of group participa- 
tion and work did weaken wi*e impact of the training in another way. 
Much of che PETC training required the participants to work in groups, 
either in pairs, trios or quartets. This work was often sequential and 
cumulative in nature, and required the presence of all members to have 
maximal impact. Unfortunately, for whtitever reasons, many of the 
participants were unable to completely clear their schedule during the 
training days and the absence of one or another member was a constant 
disruption to various work groups and to the training as a whole. This 
kind of absenteeism is particularly detrimental when training an on- 
going work group like the Cadre, The amount of disruption caused by 
absenteeism and the eventual impact on the training is difficult to 
assess but it is sufficient to say that in this intervention the lack 
of appreciation for the laboratory training requirements of constant 
and on-going participation of all members disrupted the training sequence 
and reduced its Impact on individual participants and especially on the 
group as a whole. 

Therefore, we recommend that if consultants are using the PETC 
systems with participants that have not been "socialized" in the proce- 
dures of the "do-look-leam" model of laboratory training, they should 
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(1) prepare for some resistance to the training procedures early on in 
the training and (2) stress the importance of all members attending all 
training sessions so that work flow and the training sequence is not 
disrupted. 

ABSENCE OF PRACTICUM EXPERIENCES 

An integral part of the FETC instructional systems as they were 
originally developed is the concurrent preparation for and experience 
with a real client system. This is especially true of PETC-I and PETC-II. 
The participants arc expected to be engaged in the real issues and 
problems of an actual consultant relationship. It is the application 
of the PETC concepts and strategies to the real issues of a consultant 
relationship from which the major learnings are derived. Unfortunately, 
we were unable to involve the participants of this study with actual 
client -systems. In fact, several of the participants had had only limited 
experience with client systems. Of those that had some field experience 
from which to draw, the experience had typically been of short duration, 
limited intensity and under the guidance of an experienced external 
consultant. 

This lack of practical experience, especially the lack of a concurrent 
consulting experience, greatly reduced the impact of the training systems. 
This factor, probably more than any other, diminished the relevance of the 
training, weakened the power of the systems and lessened the acquisition 
of knowledge and skills on the part of participants. Essentially, the 
trainers were required to present the PETC concepts, strategies and 
procedures in a vacuum with no client systems for the participants to 
prepare for, experience and learn from. 
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In an effort to overcome this insufficiency, the trainers encouraged 
the Cadre to look upon itself as a potential client system and apply the 
concepts and strategies to itself. At times, this was purposefully done 
by modifying the focus or emphasis of a particular technique so that the 
Cadre became the client system. This was particularly true in the April 
training session where problem identification and a skill needs assess- 
ment was performed with the Cadre as the target system. However, this 
strategy met with only moderate success. On occasion it was inappropriate 
to modify a particular technique to focus on the Cadre, More frequently, 
the strategy was insufficient because of the difficulties inherent when 
one tries to become a consultant to a group to which he or she is a 
member, and because this strategy required greater skill and expertise 
than the members commanded. Additionally, and possibly more importantly, 
this strategy of applying the learning to the Cadre often went against 
certain norms that restrained the group ftom becoming self-reflective 
and critical. 

During the August training session the trainees recruited an 
artificial client system of teachers and teacher aids. Much of this 
training session was devoted to preparing for, conducting and evaluating 
a one-day workshop conducted with this artificial client system. In 
reaction to this experience, several participants commented upon th^ 
worth and value of conducting the live simulation. All in all, however, 
it must be said that the lack of a practicum experience and especially 
the limited practical experience of the participants, greatly reduced 
the impact of the training sequence. 

The recommendation we derived from this experience is rather 
obvious. If consultants are planning to use the FETC systems with 
participants that have little experience with client systems, they should 



carefully consider the consequences of this deficiency. If a concurrent 
practicum experience is not available to the participants, issues of 
relevancy will become paramount and every effort should be made to 
engage the participants in some sort of practicum experience. 

PROBLEMS OF INTACT GROUPS 

A special set of problems arose during this intervention that 
related to the use of the PETC systems to train an intact group. An 
•intact group is defined as any group with a history of working together — 
a history that is of sufficient duration to result in the development of 
specific norms and procedures which affect the behavior of members. 
The Cadre constituted such a group. The problems that are associated 
with using the PETC systems to train intact groups are of two types. 

The first type is related to the fact that the PETC materials and 
strategies represent far more than a mere package of training materials 
and techniques. They constitute a set of powerful intervention tools 
that can be 'ised as resources to a consultant attempting to affect 
changes in an organization or group. The fact that the PETC systems 
were impacting the group and being used by the participants in more ways 
than just as a training sequence from which to learn became apparent 
early in the intervention. On several occasions during the intervention, 
information about the Cadre* s internal problems and dynamics was 
generated by the PETC exercies and procedures. In April and again in 
July, the trainers used this data generating quality of the exercises 
to raise the participants* awareness of their own group dynamics and 
internal problems. Following two different exercises, the influence 
exercise in April and group agreements exercise in July, the discussion 
expanded to include some critical concerns and feelings that members 
were experiencing about the Cadre. 



Throughout the intervention, training exercises and procedures 
would bring to light internal problems and surface interpersonal 
conflicts and concerns. Unfortunately, while internal problems would 
be surfaced, the press for continuing with the training sequence and the 
skill level of the Cadre members reduced the use of the data in problem 
solving and conflict resolution. Frequently, the trainers commented on 
the fact that the exercises had surfaced a particular problem or the 
group had been provided with some new data about an issue, but that the 
restraints of time and the press to continue with the training had, 
in effect, short-circuted the problem solving efforts of the group. 

In some ways this problem was amplified by the "tightness" of the 

FETC systems and the sequential nature of the exercises ani procedures. 

The PETC sy3te.Tis were developed to provide individuals with training 

in a particular set of concepts, skills and practices. They were not 

designed to generate data about groups and assist groups in identifying 

and solving their problems. However, when used as a training system 

with intact groups they Ao^ generate data about the group and they do 

identify group problems ami issues. However, there are no "built-in" 

procedures in the systems that are intended to help a group solve the 

problems or deal with the internal is sues that are identified. This 

step of dealing with the internal i/isues that are surfaced is left to 

the consultant or trainer using the PETC system. 

The recommendation we deriv€id from this first type of problem is 

that consultants using the PETC systems to train intact groups should ' 

expect the various exercises and procedures to generate information about 

the groups 's internal problems ia\d dynamics and they should prepare in 

some way to help a group deal with the internal issues that will 

inevitably arise. ^ 
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The second type of problem associated vith using the PETC systems 
to train intact groups related to the possible discrepancy between the 
norms and expectations of the group receiving training and the assumptions 
and expectations of a particular technique or procedure,. The PETC systems 
were developed to be used with essentially "stranger groups" — groups 
comprised of individuals who have little interaction with one another 
outside the training experience. During many of the PETC exercises 
the individuals within the training group are expected to team together 
and use each other as resources. Participants are requested to critique 
each other'* designs, give feedback to one another about consulting 
styles and procedures and generally learn from one another. As so 
designed, these exercises require the participants to share information 
and perceptions with each other in a fairly open, nondefensive manner. 
Problems arise in using the PETC^ s exercises when discrepancies exist 
between the assumptions and requirements of a procedure and the norms 
of the group receiving training. 

An example of this kind of problem occurred during the August 
training. Late on the first day of the training, the Cadre was engaged 
in an exercise that required members to share perceptions and opinions 
about each others' skills as a consultant. The exercise was designed 
to provide each participant with feedback about his or her strengths 
and weaknesses as a consultant.- However, the risks of sharing this kind 
of information freely and frankly were apparently too great. Instead of 
completing the exercise, the Cadre members spent approximately two hours 
avoiding the task by discussing reasons why they could not accurately 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of each others' consulting selves. 
While there may have b een other reasons for the abortion of this particular 
exercise, it exemplifies the problem one will encounter if the assumptions 



and requirements of an exercise are incongruent with the norms of the 
training group. In fact, it was not until the trainers made some rather 
major modifications in the structure of the exercise that its intended 
objective was accomplished. 

The recommendation we derive from this second type of problem is 
that if consultants use the'PETC exercises and procedures with intact 
groups, care must be given to matching the requirements of a particular 
exercise with the norms of the training group. If a match does not 
exist, structural or procedural modifications may be required before 
the exercise will accomplish its intended purpose, 

ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 

The last two recommendations, when expanded, lead to a series of 
considerations that we became aware of in using the FETC systems to 
train and help establish a cadre of educational training consultants. 
Even though the FETC materials and strategies were, designed to be an 
intact instructional system, they represent a powerful set of resources 
and tools that can be modified and adapted to meet the needs and 
requirements of an intact group. Further, if they are to be used as 
resources, they will require careful, informed modification if optimal 
impact is to result, 

%iy consultant who chooses to adapt the FETC systems ts obliged to 
assume an organizational development stance and carefully assess the 
needs of the client system before proceeding with a particular set of 
exercises. This means that the consultant must not assume that 
"training in the PETC systems" is al.l tha^:. a, group may require. In 
many instances, organizational issues of maiiagement and coordination 
may become paramount. In others, issues of decision making, problem 
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solving, goal setting, and evaluation may outweigh the need of the 
group to be trained in consultant skills and techniques. This is 
particularly true when the objective of the interveiitiou is to assist 
with the establishment of an internal cadre of training consultants. 

Throughout the intervention described in this report, the trainers 
were continuously torn between the Cadre's need for training (a need 
that was frequently and forcefully voiced by the members themselves) and 
the Cadre's need to address critical organizational issues. In the main, 
the trainers maintained the original intent of the intervention and 
provided the group with training in consultant skills and techniques. 
However, at this time it is our belief that more time should have been 
devoted to organizational issues and that had this been done the vitality 
and eventual success of the Cadre would have been enhanced. To some 
extent the verbalized needs of the group and the assumptions of the 
PETC systems combined to result in greater emphasis being given to 
training than might have been warranted. Had we been more careful to 
maintain an organizational development stance and continuously questioned 
the assumptions of the materials and strategies as well as the assumptions 
of the client system, a more powerful intervention might have been 
conducted. 

The recommendation we derive from this aspect of the intervention 
is that if consultants are to use the PETC systems as resources to be 
modified and adapted, an OD stance should be assumed. This implies that 
the consultants should be experienced in organizational consultation, * 
should be knowledgable in organization and group theory, and skilled in 
assessing and diagnosing the needs of a group and matching intervention 
techniques to these needs. In short, we recommend that the PETC materials 
and strategies—the concepts, procedures and methods contained within the 



systems — should be systematically followed and applied during the 
process of modifying and adapting the systems. In other words, oi 
must "use" the PETC systems when "usijng" the PETC systems. 
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APPENDIX A 

Brief Descriptions of 
Related Training Programs: 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) 
Interpersonal Communications (IPC) 
Interpersonal Influence (INF) 
Social Conflict and Negotiative 
Problem Solving 
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PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF RUFS 

The initials RUFS stand for Research Utilizing Problem Solving 
process • Some participants in the administrator's version feel that a 
more appropriate title would be team building and problem-solving 
processes. There are two purposes to the RUFS workshop. One is to 
try out the steps of the RUFS process as a way of working toward 
improvements in the school setting. The second is to try out some 
ways of increasing teamwork skills. 

Innovations in education are emerging at a rapid pace. Experi- 
mentation and research are producing a vast amount of resources for 
improving the quality of education. New kinds of curriculum and instruc- 
tional approaches are being developed. It i^ becoming increasingly 
feasible to provide teaching strategies that make use of a multitude of 
resources and guarantee learner outcomes. Teachers in the past spent 
most of their time instructing their pupils. New materials and tech- 
niques will provide much of this instructional function more efficiently. 
In the future, teachers will be freer to attend to the functions of 
problem identification, analysis and resource utilization. These 
functions will increase the availability of problem-solving processes 
and resources most relevant to the needs of teachers and learners at 
any moment. Opportunities to learn problem- solving processes and 
research utilization processes shall enable teachers to plan and 
manage learning experiences more effectively. 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving provides teachers and adminis- 
trators with coapeCencies ins 

1. Applying four guidelines criteria for writing a problem 
statement 

2. Paraphrasing in interpersonal communications 
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In the simulation, the trainee will learn to us^ the RUPS model as 
he/she analyzes a problematic educational setting, selects data gathering 
instruments and processes the results of the data to rediagnose the 
problem and create a plan to solve it. 

The basic learning group is a sextet in which teachers/administrators 
train each other using criteria provided in the materials. A workshop 
leader gives instructions from a manual guiding teacher/administrator 
trainees through the design. The workshop leader needs to be famili>3r 
with the materials and design, but does not need to be an expert in the 
RWPS process. 
Workshop Participants 

This workshop is designed for teachers/administrators. There can 
be added benefits for team problem solving when a minority of other 
roles are included in a workshop. Such roles have included building 
administrators/ teachers, curriculum supervisors, teacher's aides, 
secretaries, custodians, cooks and students. Given the focus in this 
set of training materials, the majority of participants in a workshop 
should be teachers/administrators. 



Main Sessions (Aug. 3-27) 


Time 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


8:30 am co 
12:00 noon 


Subsec I 
SubseC II 


Subsec V 
Subsec VI 


Subsec IX 
Subsec X 


Subsec XII 


Subsec XIV 
End 


1:15 pm Co 
5:00 pm 


Subsec III 
SubseC IV 


Subsec VII 
Subsec VIII 


Subsec XI 
(End at 4:00) 


Subsec XIII 
(End ac 4:00) 




Followup Sessions (Sepc. 15 and Occ. 20) 


2:30 pm Co 
5:45 pm 






Subsec XV 






2:30 pm co 
5:30 


: i 




Subsec XVI 







Figure 1. A T>T)ical RUPS Workshop Time Schedule. 
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10. Applying the concept of matching behavior with intentions 
in communicating 

11. Identifying freeing and binding responses which affect 
openness of communication 

12. Applying the circular process model of interpersonal relations 
to identifying behaviors in one's own style of communicating 

13. Identj.^ying the effects of roles on communications 

14. Identifying the effects of norms on communications 

15. Identifying the effects of one- and two-way communications 
15. Identifying patterns of communication 

17. Identifying the influence on one's personal style of 
communicating under pressure 

18. Applying techniques of assessing one's knowledge and skills 
in interpersonal communication 

19. Applying guidelines to creating self-improvement communication 
exercises 

20. Developing interpersonal support for improving communication 
skills 

Nature of the Workshop 

The Interpersonal Corrmcnications system includes 20 units which 
are approximately 90 minutes each. These exercises are designed to be 
used in sequence and have a cumulative effect. Some of these exercises 
can be used out of context of this sequence, but, as noted later, there 
are those for which this is unwise. Some exercises depend on skills 
gained and data generated in previous exercises in the sequence.- 

Educators frequently are involved with communication behaviors 
focused on in these exercises. It is assumed they do not often give 
them much attention. These exercises bring them more clearly into 
awareness. Certain knowledge about communicating is made explicit. 

Improving skills goes beyond becoming more clear about what is 
already known. Each exercise involves participants in practicing the 
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The participants need to be involved. It is best if they have 
volunteered to be included in the workshop. It is crucial 
that they have a correct understanding of what the workshop is 
about and the way it is conducted. It sls'o is recommended that, 
whenever possible, teams or entire school buildings experience 
the training together. This can create norms for use of new 
skills which might not be applied if individuals returned and 
attempted them in settings where there i^as little nr no support 
for use of the skills. 

The basic work group of the workshop design includes six mem- 
bers. It is Important that the total group be a multiple of 
six. These work groups cannot be smaller than six. Some may 
have seven or eight people if absolutely necessary, but wuis 
is awkward and not advised. It is extremely Important that 
all participants be present for every session of the workshop. 
The design is sequential and cumulative; many exercises depend 
on roles for trios and sextets. la many instances, participants 
train each other using criteria provided in the materials. 

One leader may work with a total group as large as 36. It is 
recommended, however, the total group not exceed 24, Especially 
the first time an individual is attempting the leader role, it 
is advisable that only 12 participants be included. 

The materials are not intended to be self-explanatory. Thus, 
all new leaders should experience* the workshop materials and 
design as a participant before attempting tb.? leader role. 
Reports indicate that cotraining with a leader who has pre- 
viously conducted the workshop is an additional benefit to the 
new leader. 

Adequate time is needed to obtain and arrange all the necessary 
materials and equipment prior to the workshop. The leader must 
prer^are charts in advance of each session as well as arrange 
materials to be distributed. Timing for such preparation must 
be carefully considered. It should be clear who is to be 
responsible for each such task. 

An adequate time schedule for training must be specified and 
agreed to by all parties concerned. The design has been 
created using approximately 90-minute units to maximize 
flexibility for setting up alternative kinds of workshop 
schedules. 

The most consistently positive results have come from those 
workshops where the entire 20 units were conducted for 5 
straight days, 4 units each day. However, if an entire school 
building staff is experiencing the training together, alternate 
designs may be successful: two sessions held one week apart, 
each consisting of two or tvo and one-half days, or on^* day 
per week for five weeks. These variations yield good results 
if skills are actively prai:t:icad between sessions and results 
of the practice shared at the beginning of eac^h session. The 
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INTRODUCTION TO INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCE 

The series of 20 exercises on Interpersonal Influence has three 
major dimensions: 

1. Learning basic concepts about the process of interpersonal 
influence 

2. Identifying one's characteristic styles of using and 
responding to interpersonal influence 

3. Practicing basic skills of interpersonal influence 

The first dimension provides the opportunity to become more 
knowledgeable about what is involved in the process of interpersonal 
influence. You will be able to discuss the ideas and derive 
implications for your own personal style of relationships « 

The second dimension will produce an increased awareness of the 
consequences of your personal style of relating to others for the 
process of interpersonal influence. The outcomes should be a greater 
ability to be more explicit about what is desired and acceptable in 
your relationships involving influence. 

The focus of the third dimension is a "do it" emphasis. The 
exercises include opportunities to identify behaviors described, to 
practice these behaviors, to assess their effects, to receive feedback 
from others in the grrup. 

This series provides a setting in which issues of interpersonal 
influence are raised and dealt with. The knowledge and skills gained 
should enable the participants to be more aware of their own charac- 
teristic styles of behaving in the influence process. They will then 
be able to distinguish more clearly among interpersonal influence 
issues and other interpersonal interaction issues. 
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Session 9: 


Congruence of Intentions and Actions 




X w • 


Influence of Nonverbal Behaviors 




1 1 • 

XX • 


The Helping Relationship 


oession 




Collecting Information About VTays I Influence 




X^ • 


Identifying My Characteristic ';*:yles of Influencing 




x^ • 


Dual Accountability 


Q AO o *l on 


X^ <» 


Collusive Behaviors 


Q a a cf on 


XQ • 


^fultlple Loyalties 


Session 


17: 


Game Playing 


Session 


18: 


Assessing Group Norms 


Session 


19: 


Pluralistic Ignorance 


Session 


20: 


Letting Myself Be Influenced 



Objectives of Interversonal Influence 

Overall objectives of this series of exercises are as follows: 

1. Ability to identify and explain the major ideas that describe 
the process of Interpersonal Influence as presented in the 
system 

Capability for using guidelines provided to diagnose and analyze 
forces and effects of influence in selected Interpersonal and 
group situations 

3. Ability to identify and make judgments about your characteristic 
influence styles 

\4. Ability to identify extent and nature of your own need to 
Influence 

5. Capability for identifying ways in which principles learned and 
guidelines utilized in the workshop may be applied in settings 
other than the workshop 

Each unit in the series has one or more objectives which contributes to 

the achievement of the overall objectives. These objectives will be 

presented with each unit. 
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SOCIAL CONFLICT AiJD NEGOTIATIVE FROBLEM SOLVING 



Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem Solving is an instructional 
system designed for teachers, administrators and others to increase their 
ability to recognize and handle conflict due to differences of values and 
self-interest. It is intended to be a relatively structured, experience- 
based workshop designed to provide a variety of opportunities to explore 
situations of social conflict. The training is designed to provide con- 
ceptual awareness and experiential training in the following areas: 
social conflict, power, assertiveness, self-interests, interpersonal 
communication skills in conflict situations and "negotiative" problem 
solving skills. 

The following paragraphs are taken from the pilot version of the 

instructional materials (Lohman and Wilson, 1974) to illustrate further 

the point of view of the developers and the meaning of the key concepts, 

"social conflict" and "negotiative problem solving." 

Social conflict is not neutral; it is not good; it is 
not bad. Conflict is both good and bad at the same 
time for human beings. That is, in any conflict situ- 
ation one can find elements that we value as good, 
e.g., it may signal problems that need to be addressed, 
provide challenge^ lead to more creative solutions, and 
help a group become cohesive. At the same time it is 
possible to find elements that we think of as "bad," 
e.g., it causes pain, it keeps people apart, results in 
violence. The training here is not designed to find 
ways to make conflict "good" or find ways to avoid 
those things which make conflict "bad." Rather, it 
provides opportunities to accept and understand conflict 
for what it is. 

Negotiative problem solving is defined as a process of 
dealing with social conflict, where the conflict is 
based on incompatible goals, values or interests. This 
process does not assume a consensus of ultimate goals, 
or that there is a single truth, or a one best-way, but 



Lohman, John and G. Wilson. Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem 

Solving. Portland, Ore.: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Improving Teaching Competencies Prograci, 1974. 



Objectives 

1. Accepting conflict as a natural part of social reality 

A, Legitimation of own self-interests — regardless of value 
judgments (good/bad) about them 

Legitimation of others' self-interests — regardless of value 
judgments (good/bad) about them 

C. Accept feelings associated with conflict — anger, anxiety, 
withdrawal , competition , e tc • 

2. Increasing your ability to recognize self-interests in conflict 
situations 

A. Developing a usable personal definition of self-interest 

B. Identifying your own legitimate self-interests 

C. Identifying others' legitimate self-interests 

D. Observing the signs of emotional involvement and under- 
standing the inevitability of emotions and feelings 
associated with these self-interests 

3. Increasing your understanding of the phenomena of power 

A. Observing the forms and bases of power in a situation 

B. Developing a usable personal definition of the bases of 
power available to you in different situations 

C. Recognizing how our previous socialization affects our use 
and response to power 

4- Observing and understanding the dynamics of conflict situations 

A. Observing styles of responding to conflict 

B. Recognizing styles in self and others 

C. Developing personal definitions of conflict styles 
5. Understanding NFS model/process 

A. Collaborative/negotiative/competitive distinctions/ 
assumptions, values, developing personal definitions 

B. Using in practice situations steps/components 

C. Reviewing previous experience for implications 
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APPENDIX B 



Selection Criteria for Cadre 
Members 

Costs and Benefits of Training 

Programs 
Costs and Benefits Cadre Intern 

Program 

Application for Organizational 
Development Specialist Training 
Program 



II. SELECTION CRITERIA FOR CADRE MEMBERSHIP (Revisions) 



1. The expressed desire to be a member of the cadre. 

2. Training and experience connected with the position as 
a member of the cadre of organizational specialists. 

3. Other related background, training and experience such as 
former classes including Transactional Analysis, parent 
effectiveness training, Glasser groups. Magic Circles, 
etc., and books they may have read including I'm OK, 
You're OK , Organizational Development Handbook , any 
books on personal growth, any in-service training in 
group dynamics, social systems, social psychology 

of education, or social psychology of organizations. 

4. That district and individuals have a minimum degree 
of commitment to cadre and post-cadre activities. 
Degree of commitment will be: 

a. Eighteen (18) day training program 

b. Give and get statements (See III) 

5. Influence in the district. 

6. The following balances would be needed in this group: 

- Sex 

- Role (administrator, superintendent, director. County 
Office of Education, counselor, school psychologist, 
nurse, teacher, teacher aide, classified) 

- Race, age and geographical location 

7. Members of the cadre enjoy working in groups - "Team 
Membership. " 

How the selection process is seen and accepted by teachers 
and administrators is a critical variable in our eventual 
success. 

District or area input into the selection of final candidates 
should be considered, as well as individual judgments by those 
in this group and those we ask for references. 

(I recall we also considered bringing in some outside consultants 
who would make the final selection^. We could use people like 
Bill Starling, head of the Eugene cadre. — Jack) 
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Costs and Benefits 
of Training Programs 



1 District 


Individual 


Costs 

1. Fifteen (15) days 

2. * Money 

3. Three (3) days yearly - 
in service 


Costs 

!• Time - 15-18 days 

2. Voluntarily giving of skills 

3, Voluntary time given according 
to group decisions (and implied 
energies) 

U. Reordering of priorities and 
dealing with new and old 
priorities 

5. Willingness to do more work 

6, Models for alternative behavior 


Benefits 

1. Paid consultant help 

2. Staff increases skills 
applicable to respective 
jobs 

3. Potential consultant pool 
at low cost and readily 
available 

4. Internal consultants 
qualitatively better 

— available 

— cheap 

— effective, motivated, 
acceptable to peers 
(credibility) 

— ongoing, intact group 

5. Self -renewing systems (data 
on summer, one-time workshop) 

- 


Benefits 

1. Fifteen (15) days of paid 
training in summer workshop 

2. New skills applicable to class- 
room, meetings and job related 
activities (new group member- 
ship) 

3. Good feelings from group members 
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Costs and Benefits 
Cadre Intern Program 



District 


Individual 


Costs 

!• Money for coordinator 

2. Funds for ins er vice 

3. Substitute salaries ^ 

4. Time away from basic role 


Costs 

1, Time away from basic roles 
(3 days in teams) 

volunteer time applying skills 

3. Meeting (one per month, two 
hours each) self-renewal planning 

4. Willingness to take risks 


Benefits 

1. More interdistrict 
cooperation 

2. More status nationally and 
internationally 

3. Improved communication 
inservice 

4. Shared decision making 
internally ownership, 
participation - leads to 

— supportive-commitment 
— alternative solutions 
— valid information 
— pa r t ic ipa t ion 

5. Sensitivity to include other 
groups - parents, boards in 
decision making 

6. Effective use of "people" 
resources 


Benefits 

1. Status - strokes 

2. Feeling of .competency and 
success 

3. Problems solved (more effective 
problem solving) 

4. Enhance influence 
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APPLICATION FOR ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST TRAINING PROGRAM 



1. Name 



Age 



(Last) (First) 

Home 

Address Telephone 

Street City Zip Code 

Scliool School 
Address ^ Telephone_ 



Street City Zip Code 

2. Present position 



(If classroom teacher, designate grade level or subject taught). 

3. Years of experience in present position 

4. Years of experience in education (describe briefly) 



5. How much experience have you had in the following; typ^^ of activities? 
Check the activity, fill in dates and number of hours spent in that 
activity. Add others that are appropriate in each category: 

A. Management 

Approximate 

, Dates No. of Hrs. 

1. Program Planning and Budgeting Systems 



2. Management by Objectives 



3. System Analysis 



4. Performance Evaluation Review Techniques 
(PERT) 



5. Time Management 



6. Unit Budgeting 
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A. Management (Cont.) ^ Approximate 

Dates No. of Hrs. 

Other 7. 

8. 
9. 

10. ■ ■■ 



B. Human Relations 



1. Transactional Analysis 






2* Erhard Seminar Training 






3. Interpersonal Communication 






A. Parent or Teacher Effectiveness Training 






5. Group Problem Solving 






6. Conflict Resolution 






7. 






8. 






9. 






10. 







C. Technical Competencies 



1. Consensus Decision Making 
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C. Technical Competeticles (cont.) 



Approximate 

Dates No, of Hrs. 



Other 9. 



2. Management of Reading by Objectives (MRO) 






3. Systematic Learning in Math (SLIM) 






4. Inventory of Developmental Tasks (IDT) 






5. Cowboy SLIM 






6. Instructional Objectives Exchange (lOX) 






7- Fountain Valley Reading and Math 






8. Multi-age Grouping 






9. 






10. 






11. 






12. 







6. In your role, how much do you think you influence your school or 
district on policy matters? 



I am very 
influential 1 



5 Not at all 
influential 



7. Indicate how well you understand each of the following: (circle a number) 



Task vs. Process 
Interpersonal Gap 



No under- 
standing 

12 3 



very well 
understood 



4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



EKLC 
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(continued) 



No under- 
standing 



Very well 
Understood 



Paraphrasing 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Behavior Description 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Description of Feeling 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Perception Check 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Systematic Problem Solving 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Organizational Training Theory 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Function of Conmiuni cation 
Consultant 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Diagnostic Methods 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Consensus Decision Making 


1 2. 


3 


4 


5 


Classroom Application 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NASA Simulations 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Hollow Square 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1-way, 2-way communication 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


5-square 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Fishbowl 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Blindfold Walk 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



8. If you were selected, what strengths would you bring to the team? 
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9. If you were selected what reservations or questions would you have 
as a team member? 



10. How do other people see you? 



11. Recommenda tlons 

Please list three people who are directly familiar with your work. 
Reference: 

Name Position Address Telephone 
1. 



2. 
3. 



Please send your 
completed APPLICATION 
to: 



Attached are three 
REFERENCE FORMS for your use. 
Please have them submitted 
to: 



Director 

Special Services 

County Office of Education 

California 95060 



DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS INCLUDING REFERENCES IS 
MARCH 31, 1975 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX C 



Chart 1: Overview of April Training 
Chart 2: Tracks of Training Focus 
April Training Materials 
May Training Materials 
July Training Materials 
August Training Materials 



Chart 1 
Overview of April Training 



April 13 


April 14 


April IS 


April 16 


Introduction 
Review Contract 
Data Feedback 


Problem Identi- 
fication Training 

Force Field 


Prepare 


Exercise #14 


Overview/ 
Assumptions 








Reactions 








rorce rieia 








Learning 
contract 








Introduction of 
Training Sequence 

Problem 

Analysis 

Program 

Training 


Xdentlty Skills 
• Need 

Training 

Record Group 
Skill Needs 

AAOOO 


Exercise /M 
Exercise #21 


Business 
Meeting 


Initiate Needs 

Assessment 

(4 view of group) 


Introduction to 
Preparing to 
Conduct STE 
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Chart 2 
Tracks of Training Focus 



I. To Increase skills 
trainer capacity 



II. To Increase teamwork 
effectiveness to 
strengthen the cadre 
as an organization 

III. To develop strategies 



IV. To explore and , 
practice aspects 
of a consulting 
model — part of the 
PETC program of 
NWREL 



Diagnose client group's problems, needs 
Select, sequence appropriate/relevant 

training activities 
Conduct workshops, training exercises 
Design/Plan training events, etc. 

Gain functional capacity, e.g., planning, 
problem solving, communicating, decision 
making, managing, etc., to enable the 
cadre to successfully achieve its goals 

Achieve acceptance and legitimacy in the 
role of ETC with time and budget to offer 
services to trl-county providing functional 
capacity to systems, subsystems focusing 
on normative and structural changes as 
the trademark of OD work to determine 
content of ETC role in trl-county - 

To acquire skills of applying a differential 
diagnostic matrix and a differential inter- 
vention matrix, guided by phases of planned 
change in providing assistance to client 
sys tems 



Tentative Macro Design for 17^5 days of 
Training and Consultation 



April-May 


July 


August. 


Provide training Co 
increase skill crainer 
capacity 

Provide consulting 
assistance to TRXOD 
in strategizing 
achievement of goals 


Provide training to 
explore concepts about 
consulting and practice 
consultation skills 

Facilitate TRXOO's 
work toward goal 
achievement 


Provide training to 
explore soae central 
ideas about organi- 
zational development, 
practice skills, build 
repertoire of inter- 
ventions, applying 
various methodologies 
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Catalogue and Description of Materials 
Used by HWREL Trainers In Cadre Tralnlng-Aprll Session 



Steg 

'8 - Introduce 
Trslnlng 
Sequence 



*9 - Prograi 
Analysis 
Frogran 



/lO > Initiate 
Needs 

Assessoent 



Materials 

PETC-I, Paper 2; 
Introduction to PETC-I: 
Skills Trainers Uorkahop, 
PP 1-2. 

Group Process Skills, 
Exercise 18; "Personal 
Problea Analysis Progran" 



PETC-I, Session 2: 
Initiating Needs Aasessaent; 
Paper 4: "Dloenslons 
Essential to Group Growth" 



PETC-I, Session 2, Paper 5: 
"Four View of ay Croup" 



PETC-I, Session 3! 
Croup Problei Identification; 
Paper 8: "Skills Needed by 
Nenbers of Productive 
Groups" 



PETC-I, Session 3, Paper Si 
Four Views of Hy Group 



Description 

Paper 2 briefly describe.^ the role of the skills trainer in the 
PETC-I workshop. It identifies the types of learning experiences 
the workshop presents in the context of the Do-look-learn approach. 
It ?lso lists the four behavioral oiitcoies of the training. 

Exercise 18 presents a 20-atep approach for the Individual 
participant to syateiutlcslly analyze a personal problea. The 
prograi has the participant describe a problea, Identify feelings 
associated with the problei, study Che dynaaics of the problea 
iituatlon and suggest behavioral changes for resolving the problea. 

Paper k posits 9 dloenaidns of group growth; aeabership, influence, 
tee inga, individual differences, productivity, roles, coeaunlcations, 
goals, perception. For eich dlaenslon the paper poses questions 
about how the dlaenslon is evidenced in a group, group probleas 
relating to the dlaenslon, and individual skills that aay aid 
resolving probleas conc?ming the dlaenslon. 

Using a series of concentric circles for each of the factors, cadre . 
aeabers pictorially descrlW their organization according to the 
following factors: 

-aajor issues in your group 

-coaaunlcBtlon network 

-people of power and Influence 

-your position in relstlon to others 

Asking participants to keep in alnd their behaviors in a prececding 
trio activity, the paper lists 12 skills, e.g., listening and saying 
akilla, feedback, awareness of own behavior, helping group aalntenance, 
group diagnostic ability. The paper then presents a 9-polnt anchori-d 
rating scale for the participants to rate their behavior in the trio 
activity for each of the 12 skills. 

A second part of this paper lists the sane 12 skills described in 
Paper 8 and has participants judge the adequacy of their skill 
use In the context of the 4 views of their group. 
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(11 Problem PETM, Session 3, Paper 9; 
Identlficacton "Four Guidelines for Hriting 
0 ProblcD Statement" 



in Force 
Field 



m Identify 
Skill Needs 



Ilk Recarding 
Group Skill 
Needs 



lib Analysis, 
Selection and 
Planning to 
Conducr: Skill 
Exercl&cu 



PETC-I, Session 4: Force 
Field Analysis and Data 
Utilization; Paper 11; 
"Force Field Diagnostic 
Technique" and Paper 12: 
"Force Field Analysis" 

PETM, Session 4, Paper 13: 
"Skills I Need to Acquire" 



FETC-I, Session 6: Recording 
Group Skill Needs; Paper 16: 
"Procedures for Producing a 
Skill Needs Assesenent" 

PETC-I, Session 7: Data 
Analysis and Selection of 
Exercises; Paper 19: "Guide- 
lines for Selecting, 
Sequencing and Conducting 
Exercises 



This paper discusses sooe of the difficulties in writing a* concise 
problcs) statement, then provides as guidelines 4 questions that a 
problem statement should answer. Additional questions are posed 
as considerations for responding to the 4 guideline questions while 
writing a problea statoment. 

Using a hypothetical problem statement, these 2 papers take the 
participant step'^by-step through the force field technique. It 
provides guidelines for the most productive use of this diagnostic 
tool and forms with which the participant can undertake a force field 
diagnosis to analyze their recently created problem statement. 



Ualng as organizers the headings Problem Solving Skills, Interpersonal 
Communication Skills and Group Process Skills, Paper 13 presents 
an expanded list of 31 skills for the participants to use In 
conjunction with cheir force field analysis to identify the skills 
they believe they need to work productively on their problem. 

Procedures Paper 16 provides step-by-step Instructions for members 
of a group to share their identified skill needs and prioritize 
them for the group, discussing each skill to reach a group under- 
standing of its meaning for them. 

After a brief description of the varying roles and functions of 
a skills trainer, this lengthy paper undertakes a systematic 
breakdown of the Issues and activities Involved in the selecting, 
sequencing, modifying and conducting of a group process skills 
workshop. It provides critical questions and principles for the 
skills trainer to consider while moving through this S, S, \U 
process. Paper 19 also Includes a listing of several other 
sources of group process exercises, a sample exercise evaluation 
form and a data collection worksheet as additional tools* 



PETC-I, Session 7, Paper 20: Paper 20 identifies the 24 group process skills exercises used 
"CataloK of Exercises" in the PETC-I system, charting the skills focus and dlmensiona- 

of-group-growth focus for each exercise. Nutshell description 
of each exercise is given which provides a statement of purpose 
and what the setting, lime requirements and prlniKy activity 
is for each exercise. 



ilk (continued) 



flB - Debrief of 
April Training 



Materials Description 

PETC^I, ScABlon 7, Paper 21: The worksheet has participants list the group prohleoi areas and 
"Exercise Selection Horksheet" skill needs, conduct a force field analysis of group^s readiness 

for process skill acquisition, then select and sequence 3 exercises 
for their group giving a rationale for their choices. 

PETC-II, Paper 20: "Personal The Inventory V2s used to have participants rate themselves on n 
Growth Inventory" (developed by number of Inportant attitudes and .behaviors and to project their 
Hlchaet Blansfleld and Cordon future aspirations and goals about these elenents of personal 

growth. The Instruncnt nakes use of a lO-polnt anchored rating 
scale for this self-evaluation activity. Paper 37 asks participants 
to use a 7-polnt anchored rating scale In evaluating their trio 
training team on 8 variables of teaii Interaction. Both of these 
papers were Intended to be completed Individually and then brou{;ht 
back for group work during the Hay training session. 



Llppltt) and Paper 37: 
"Analyzing Team Effectiveness" 



H 
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Materials Osed by Cadre Hembers 
In Ovn Group Training Practicun—April 



Step 

IV " Conducting 
Skills 
Exercises 



Materials 

PCTC-I, CPS Exercise Ik 
^'Diagnosing Group Dynaiaics'' 



PETC-I, GPS Exericiae *21 
"Task and Maintenance Roles'' 



PETC-I, GPS Exercise Ilk 
"Influencing and Being 
Influenced" 



Description 

Mixing whole group work sessions on a specific task with pair/trio 
meetings to study the effectiveness of the group sessions, this 
exercise exanines group process by applying the tools of the 
probleBhSolving process. The exercise is also meant to facilitate 
openness and trust building and allows for a sharing of perceptions 
on the group's operating procedures* 

This exercise atteipts to provide participants vith an understanding 
about group roles that apply to task and to maintenance and of the 
problems of perceiving roles accurately and achieving concurrence 
about role behaviors. The principle activity is a role-play 
undertaken in a fish bowl setting. 

Participants engage in three rounds of role playing in which two 
members of each trio grouping act out given roles and the third 
member observes. The intent of the exercise is to provide the 
opportunity to become aware of some of the issues of influencing 
and being influenced.* 
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Haterlalfl Uacd HUh TRIOD - Hay SeBslons 



H 
H 



StepB 

II - Revlev of 
Comlcatlon 
Skills 



HaterlalB 



Newsprint Chart 



If4 - Input About 
Criteria for 
Group 

Effectiveness 



Neuaprlnt Chart 



lb - Introduce STP 
and Organize 
UaU 



Newsprint Chart 



il - Presentation 
or "Pinch 
Hodcl' 



PETC-III, Resource 20 



Description 

Chart presentation of the definitions of paraphrasing, perception 
checking, behavior description and feelings description with a 
Bstrlx depleting the interrelationships of these four skills, 

Charts present concepts developed by Chris Argyrls in his 
IntervenLlon Theory and Method: A Behavioral Science View , 
it Is a list of criteria for group and personal effectiveness 
using as organizers: 

-baste activities 

"basic conditions 

'^baslc behaviors 

A newsprint presentation of Fred Fosali^es' Sltuatlon-Target- 
Pcopoaal iwdcl for organizing inforwatlon in a probleia-solvlng 
situation. 



This one-page paper is a diagram of the "pinch model" developed 
by Sherwood and Glidewell, which provides a planned renegotiation 
Qodel for group maintenance. 



May Pre-Session Questionnaire 



Data Gathering in Preparation for 
Strategizing for TRI-OD's Future 



A. Information about TRI-OD from the perspective of your district 

1. How influential, as a group, is CO-OP in your district? 

2. How is CO-OP viewed in your district? 

3. What is the status of TRI-OD in your district? 

4. What kind of information about TRI-OD needs to be disseminated 
in your district? 

B. Information about TRI-OD from your own perspective 

1. What are the chances that TRI-OD will be approved and budgeted 
by CO-OP? 

2. What kind of statement can you make about TRI-OD as a viable 
force in Tri-County? 

3. Wiat do you think would happen to TRI-OD if CO-OP failed to 
provide budget and/or time? 

C* Information about your relationship to TRI-OD to be considered 
before strategizing for'TRI-OD's future 

\i7hat issues internal to TRI-OD do you believe need to be deait 
with? 

What issues of coordination, administration and authorization! 
of TRI-OD do you think have to be resolved? 

Assuming TRI*-OD will secure sufficient time and budget allocated^^ 
how much time would you want to spend in TRI-OD and what kind of 
activities would be of interest to you? 

If TRI-OD were faced with a decision of whether to continue 
without funds, would you be willing to put energy into its 
survival? If so, how much energy would you be willing to 
expend this way? 

What do you really think TRI-OD' s future is? What part do you 
really want to have in that future? 
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Materials Used by NUREL trainers in 
TRIOD Trdlnlng - July Session 



Tine 



Hiiterlals 



Description 



10 days before start 
of July session 



Ste£ 



f6 



Froa PETC-II: 

Paper 9: Central Ideas for 

Consulting 
Part I; Introductloa to 

ConNlelng 
Part III Introduction to 
^ PETC-II Theoretical 

Models 

Paper 13: Using the aatrlces 
for Designing 
Interventions 

Paper 18: Dioensions of the 
Consultant's Role 

Paper 19: Dioensions of the 
Consultant's Job 



PETC-II, Session 1: 
Step 2-Plnd the consultant 
exercise 



Step SMntroduction to the 
natricee and lodels 
of PEIC-II 

Step 6-Mork with PETC-II 
Central Ideas Paper 



The Central Ideas paper provides the theoretical foundations for the 
PETC-II training syatoi. Part I describes the PETC-II systen, its 
purposes and objectives and the assuiiptlons on which the training 
design is based. It describes the distinctions between and the 
relationships of the three PETC training systens and provides a 
rationale for process consultation and planned change* Part II 
is an Introduction to and explication of the three major tools of 
the PETC-II consultant: 

-Phases of the Consulting Relationship 

-Differential Diagnostic Matrix 

-Differential Intervention Matrix 
Paper 13 uses several hypothetical consulting situations to 
illustrate the interrelationship of the tvo Batrices within the 
franework of the Phases of the Consulting Relationship. 
Paper 18 is a theory paper which Aakes the distinction between 
external and internal consulting roles and reviews the advantages 
and disadvantages of each role. 

Paper 19, an article written by Ronald lippitt, gives a general 
definition of consultation. It then poses and discusses several 
questions which can be viewed by the consultant as problen-solving 
issues in the consulting relationship. 



Step 2'-Two teans are fomed, each tean given an opportunity to 
create a consulting situation role-play and set it out while 
the other tean observes. Observing teoia !»& to Identify the 
conaultanti describe the consulting behaviors he/she used, and 
decide If the consultant was in an external or internal role. 

Step S-Presentation on newsprint of the three PETC-II consulting 
tools: the phases of the consulting relationship, the differcnilol 
diagnostic natrix and the differential intervention matrix. 

Step Meading and quartet discussion of Paper 9 (described above) 
using Paper 10 as a gultle. Paper 10 is & series of 14 questions 
which focus on the key concepts of Paper 9. 



step 
Step 8 



Step 9 



Step 10 



Step 11 



Haterlals 

taCAl, Session 2: 
Step 3-Crcate Ulbfltrations 
of applying the 
latrlces 



Deecrtptlon 

Step 3 had participants read Paper U (described above). 



PBTC-IIt Session 2: 'In Step 4, quartets vere given one case study froi Paper 15 to 

Step 4-Trlo response, to case vhlch to respond. The one*page case study provides information 
Paper 14; Vorksheet: Trio on the setting, the situation, the problei, the change needed and 

Response to the Case past activities of organizational consultant. 
Paper 13t Cases for Response Paper Ik poses several questions for quartet response to aid 

partlclpant9.1ii analyzing and organizing the Inforaation in ttio 
case studyi planning for further diagnosis and talcing action. 
Paper 16 lists all the operational characteristics and functions 
fros the dlffereatial diagnostic aiatrlx. It Identifies questions 
to be asked about each itei and lists a series of cliaractcrlatics 
of naif unction for each. The paper is included as a reference 
and resource in responding to the case study. 



Paper 16; Diagnosing Client 
Issues 



PETC-II, Session 2: 
Step S-Group discussion of 
case responses 

PETC-II, Session 3; 
Step 2-Produce list of 
things a consultant 
does 

Paper'13: Dioenalons of 

Consultant's Role 
Paper 19: Dloensions of 
Consul tat' 6 Job 
Step 3** Discuss lists 
Step 4- Inventory personal 
growth 

Paper 20: Personal Growth 
Inventory 
Step 5* Inventory skills 
needed by consultant 
Paper 21: Inventory of Some 
Things Consultants 
Do 

Step 7- Produce a Diagnostic 
Summary of Self as 
bonsuiCnnt 

Paper 23: Dlnf^nustic Snnmiary 
ynrksheet 



Trios use Papers 9, U and 15 to share responses to the case study; 
identify and account for differences and give rationale for 
differing responses. 

Trios used Papers 18 and 19 (described above) to produce and 
discuss a list of consultant activities. Then Papers 20 (described 
in April siaterials* section), 21 and 23 were used by individuals 
to take a look at their own growth needs as a consultant. 
Paper 21 lists the skills participants can acquire from NHREL^s 
RUPS, IPC, IPI and FETC-I workshops and asks participants to 
evaluate thenselves on which skills they need to acquire, they 
already have and they can help others gain. 
Paper 23 asks participants to use their Hork with Paper 21 to 
identify their highest priority skill needs and to exanlne their 
Aotivations to becone consultants in light of their understanding 
of what consulting is. 



Ste£ 
Step 12 



Step 13 



Steps 15 & 16 



HateclaU 

Step Meaa preparation to 
ofik for help 
Paper 25; Inventory of tfliat 
the Consultant Tm 
Can Do 

Paper 26: Team Preparation 
to Ask for Help 

PETC-II, Session 4; 
Step S-TeaQS plan to give 
help 

Paper 27: Planning Help for 
Another Team 

PETC-II, Session 5; 
Step 2-Three-teaia round of 
consultation 
Paper 30: Team Observer Guide 

Interpersonal CoosiHinication 



Interpersonal Influence, 
Session 3: The Circular . 
Process in 
Interpersonal 
Influence 



Description 

Paper 25 has the trios pool the inforoation fron Paper 23 to create 
a teas profile of skill proficiencies and skill needs. Paper 26 
provldL'£j guidelines for the trios to use in preparing to ask for 
blp fron another trie. 



Paper 27 provides guidelines for team planning to give help to 
another teanu /included in the guidelines are tine parameters for 
helping activliy, the format froia Paper 13 for organizing 
Infornation and action planning, a list of consultant goals for 
helping and a list of consultant behavioral do*s and don'tSi 
Step 2 of Session 5 has one team giving help to a second team while 
a third team observes the interaction. Paper 30 asks three 
questions to have the observers focus on specific consultant 
behaviors. 



The purpose of this session is to identify the importance of 
congruence aiiong intentions, actions and effects and to look at 
ovn patterns of encodlr^ . This Is done by having the group 
react to and discuss several written descriptions of Interpersonal 
interaction in light of a theory paper on the Interpersonal gap. 

This exercise begins with a theory paper using a diagram and 
hypothetical situation to illustrate the concepts of the 
circular process. Tills Is followed by a role ploy to depict 
the circular process In action. 
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Interpersonal Connlcation, 
Session U; Norms and 

Coniaunicatlon 
Interpersonal Influence, 
Session IB: Assessing Group 

Horns 



This session provides a short theory paper defining and describing 
norms and their effect on coRMunication. Particlpantfl consider 
and discuss a number of questions on norms operating in their 
ovn group to raise their awareness of the effect of norms on 
their group process. 

Further theoretical input on norms precedes a flsh!?owl activity to 
identify the norms operating during this four-day training period. 
Observers watch for evidence of norms in op^/itlon di::ing this 
activity that are not being Identified to k.irease awareness of 
the subtleties of ncrti^fitlve behavior^ 
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step Materials 

Steps 15 S 16 PETC-I, CPS Exercise /I; 

(continued) Five Square 



Description 

This exerclBe focuses on the definition and need for cooporatlon 
In solving group problcas. The vehicle for learning Is a 
puzzle-bulldlng activity tlwt his i-uldellnes set such that 
Individuals ntiat cooperate In order to achieve success. 



First (lay-Horning 



First day-Afternoon 



Materials 

PETHII, Procedures 17 with 
nodlflcatlons: 

"Collecting Data froQ Hyaclf 
and Others" 

Resource 112: Diagnosing 
Client Issues 



PETC-III, Procedure 18; 
^'Giving and Receiving Feedback 
about Consulting Selves" 
Resource 118: Using the 
Joharl Hlndov Model to 
Increase Awareness of Self 
as Consultant 



Description 

Procedure 17 guides the participant through several paper-and- 
pencU worksheets In which the Individual exailnes his/her 
attitude toward consuUlngi perception of self.as consultant; 
skills as a consultant and perception of self as human system 
with functions and operational characteristics. Uork is done 
on individual basis with some use of other Individuals as 
resources. Paper 1I2| Diagnosing Client Issues, is the sane 
as Paper 16 in PETC-II (described In the July materials section) 
and was used here to aid the diagnosis of self as human system. 

Procedure 18 lias the participant coaplete a Joharl Vlndow based 
on the Information collected from the Procedure 17 activities, 
receive written additions to the Joharl Uindow from the other 
participants in the groups then participate in a total group 
feedback session to clarify these additions and revise their 
Joharl Vlndow accordingly, 

Resource 118 la a theory paper on the use and meaning of the 
Joharl Uindow. 



Second and Third Day 
all day 



PETC-III, Procedure Ik, 
revised: 

"Designing a One-Day Horkshop" 

Resource 121: "Intervention 
Theory: The CDC 
as Theorist" 

Resource 123: "The Design 
Process is a 
Problem-Solving 
Journey" 

Resource 124: "The Universal 
Travel Agent" 

Other Resources: 
-Interpersonal Communications 

Training System 
" Interpersonal Influence 

Training Systems 
- Research UtilUing Problem 

Solving 



Procedure Ik guided the participants through the design process: 
creation of several workshop designs by separate teams, whole 
group meeting to select a design for implementation, group 
meeting to select workshop trainers and workshop evaluators, 
and trainer staff planning of implementation and evaluation 
staff creation of an evaluation design aod evaluation instruments. 
Resource 121 provided a theoretical approach to planning an 
intervention based on the vork of lee Bolman and was used by the 
participants as a theoretical tool in planning the several 
initial workaliop designs. Resource 123 and 124 excerpts from 
The Universal Traveler by Don Koberg and Jim Bagnall provide 
another style of theoretical approach to designing interventions. 



-Schmuck i Runkel's Handbook 



of Organization Development 
in Schoola 

Pfelffer and Jones S-volume 
Structured Experiences 
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Hnterlals Ufled for TRIOD Training - August Session 



Tlwe 

First day-Horning 



First day-Afci*rnaon 



Second and Third Day 
all day 



Hater lal8 

PETMII, Procedures 17 with 
modifications: 

"Collecting Data from Hyself 
and Others" 

Resource 112: Diagnosing 
Client Issues 



PETC-lII, Procedure 18: 
"Giving and Receiving Feedback 
about Consulting Selves" 
Resource 118: Using the 
Johari Ulndov Hodd to 
Increase Awareness of Self 
as Consultant 



PETC-IU, Procedure 24, 
revised: 

"Designing a One-Day Workshop" 

Resource 121: "Intervention 
Theory: TheODC 
as Theorist" 

Resource 123: "The Design 
Process Is a 
Problem-Solving 
Journey" 

Resource 124: "The Universal 
Travel Agent" 

Other Resources: 
-Interpersonal Comniunlcatlons 
Training Systeoi 

- Interpersonal Influence 
Training Systems 

- Research Utilizing Problem 
Solving 



Description 

Procedure 17 guides the participant through several paper-nnd- 
pencil worksheets In which the individual examines his/her 
attitude toward consulting, perception of self as cunsultant. 
skills as a consultant and perception of self as human system 
with functions and opcrationai characteristics* Uork Is done 
on individual basis with some use of other individuals as 
resources. Paper 112, Diagnosing Client Issues, is the sane 
as Paper 16 in PETC-II (described in the *luly materials section) 
and was use(| here to aid the diagnosis of self as human system. 

Procedure 18 has the |;artlclpant complete a Joiiari Window based 
on the information collected from the Procedure 17 activities, 
receive written additions to the Johari Ulndow frota the other 
participants in the group, then participate in a total group 
feedback session to clarify these additions and revise their 
Johari Hlndow accordingly. 

Resoutce 118 Is a theory paper ou the use and meaning of tk 
Johari Hlndow. 

Procedure 24 guided the participants through the design process: 
creation of several workshop designs by separate teams, whole 
group meeting to select a design for implementation, group 
meeting to select workshop trainers and workshop evaluators, 
and trainer staff planning of implementation and evaluation 
staff creation of an evaluation design and evaluation instruments. 
Resource 121 provided a theoretical approach to planning an 
intervention based on the work of Lee Bolman and was used by the 
participants as a theoretical tool In planning the several 
Initial workshop designs. Resource 123 and 124 excerpts from 
The Universal Traveler by Don Koberg iind Jim Bagnall provide 
another style of theoretical approach to designing Interventions. 



-Schiauck i Kunkel's Handbook 
of Organization Development 
in Schools 

- Pfelffer and Jones ^volume 
Structured Experiences 
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Skills 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
PETC CASE STUDY 

JUNE INTERVIEW 

INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS: 

This interview should take about 30 to 40 minutes . We have several 
c^uestions relating to the Cadre and the training provided by NWREL, 

For accuracy and with your permission, we would like to record 
this interview and have it transcribed later. If at any time during the 
interview you prefer not to answer a question, simply say so and we will 
proceeed to the remaining questions. 

Your answers will be kept confidential . No one outside the profes- 
sinal staff at NWREL will see your individual responses. Once the 
interviewing is completed, all the responses will be tabulated and 
summarized and will appear in the final evaluation report of this 
project. At no time will individuals be identified with their responses. 

The information we gain from this interview will inform us about 
your views of the cadre, permit us to adopt and tailor the training to 
the cadre and give us feedback on how you view the usefulness and 
effectiveness of the training provided during April and May. 

Do you have any questions at this point? 

If not, then let*s begin. 

Question 1: From y^out perspective, what are the major factors in 
the fcri-county area contributiag to the establishment 
of the Cadre as a group of organizational specialists? 

Question 2: What are the major factors in the tri-county area hinder ' ^ 
the establishment of the cadre as a group of organizational 
specialists? 

Question 3: I^at are the major factors within the cadre contributing 
to the establishment of the cadre as a group of organi- 
zational specialists? 
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Question A: What are the major factors vlthln the Cadre contributing 
to the establishment of the Cadre as a group of organi- 
zational specialists? 

Question 5: What are the most critical issues or problems facing the 
Cadre between now and September? 

Question 6: What are the most critical issues facing the Cadre during 
the next year, from September to June 1977? 

Question 7: Now, let's turn our attention to the April end Hay training 
sessions. On the last day of the May ti^\ii^l\g, an agree- 
ment was reached about the role o::' Direcccrr Coordinator, 
and functions of managing and administrating the Cadre's 
affairs. What is your understanding of the specifics of 
this agreement? 

What are your thoughts and fee:::.aj^s cone. . ig the 
agreement? 

Question 8: Looking back on the 2h days in May. wh.. commendations, 
comments, or observations do you have c^acsrning the: 

A. Session in general 

B. Structure and design of the days* activities 

C. Behavior and helpfulness of the consultants 

Question 9: During April, we provided four days of training. >^e there 
any recommendations, comments or observations that you 
would like to make about the: 

A. Materials used during the session 

B. rhe design of the training cession 

C. The style and behavior of the trainers 

Question 10: Have the documentations and evaluation activities inter- 
f erred with or disturbed the training? 

Question 11: Has the training provided you with any new insights, under- 
standings or skills? Has it changed you in any way, thus 
far? 

Question 12: \\hat are yc^^^r hopes and expectations for the July and 

August tr^^.:v1: c. sessions? For you as a participant and 
for the Ca:5ve? 

Now, let me ask you some aore personal questions. 

Question 13: What were the main reasons for your joining the Cadre? 
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Question 14: How do you see the Cadre fitting into your career 
aspirations and professional development? 

Question 15: In what ways do you hope to be Involved in the Cadre in 
the future? 
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PETC CASE STUDY 
CADRE INTERVENTION 



FIK^VL INTERVIEW 



INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS: 

This interview session will probably take about 60 to 90 minutes. First, 
we have several questions relating the cadre, you as a consultant and 
ch3 training provided by NWREL. 

Tnei infoiToation we gain from this session Td.ll inform us about your views 
of the NWREL training, your perceptions of critical outcomes and events, 
and your assessment of the lipact of the intervention on you as an 
Individual and the Cadre. We are not intending to evaluate you or the 
Cadre. Rather, we hope to evaluate the PETC instructional systems as 
they were modified for this intervention. 

Your answers will be kepc confidential. No one outside the professional 
staff at NWREL will see your responses. At no time will individuals 
be identified with their responses. If at any time you prefer not to 
answer a question, simply say so and we will proceed to the remaining 
questions. 

Do you have any questions at this pox.-*- ? If not, then let's begin. 

It is our opinion that some important ci' riges have occurred both in the 
Cadre and in each individual member over the past several months. Many 
of these changes have been precipitated by the training materials and 
design, Ruth and Rene's interventions, factors external to the Cadre 
and dynamics within the group itself. We would like to ask you about 
some of the things we believe may have changed during the past few 
months. Many of these changes have been precipitated by the training 
materials and design, Ruth and Rene's interventions, factors external 
to the Cadre and dynamics within the group itself. We would like to 
ask you about some of the things we believe may have changed during the 
past few months. We are particularly interested in knowing: 1) if 
you also believe that a change occurred, 2) if you see the change in a 
positive or negative way, 3) what activities or events you believe were 
critical to bringing about the change and 4) how you see these changes 
affecting the future of the Cadre. 

First, let's focus on major outcomes for the Cadre. 

Major outcomes: 

1. The clarification of the ways decisions are made in 
the TRIOD group. 

2. The redefinition of roles in the CADRE specifically. 
Jack's being the director, Kathy the coordinator, and 
Shareen the consultant. 
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3. The changing or modification of the Cadre's agreements 
for example, the agreements about attendance and 
membership. 

4. The establishment of a more realistic assessment of 
the group's skills, competencies and resources. 

5. A clarification or redirection of the group's goals 
and objectives. 

6. A new stability, organization and sense of mission 
that will sustain the Cadre throughout the coming 
year. 

7. A strengthening of the Cadre's relationship with 
the educational agencies and districts it hopes to 
serve. 



8. An enhanced ability to team together and effectively 
respond to a client's request for training or 
consultation. 

9. An increased ability to deal with its own internal 
problems, conflicts and processes. 

10. Other changes that have occurred in the TRIOD group. 

Now let's lo<ok at changes that may have occurred in you as an individual. 
Again, we want to know if you believe a change has occurred. If you 
see the change as positive or negative, what events resulted in the 
change and how do you see the change affecting your membership in the 
Cadre or your future performance as an organization specialist. 

11. An increase in your skills and abilities as a consultant — 
trainer. Specifically, what kinds of skills have improved? 

Probes: A. Diagnosing a client's needs 

B. Selecting skills exercises 

C. Sequencing and adapting skills exercises 

D. Conducting skills exercises 

E. DeLriefing and evaluatinjz skills exercises 



12. An improvement in your interpersonal skills such as: 
communications, listening, giving and receiving feedback. 

13. An increase in your ability to team with others and work 
collaboratively on a team. 

1^. A clarification or broadening of your understandings of 
OD and group process concepts and theory. 

15. A reassessment of your commitment to the Cadre, your 
perceptions of your membership and role in the Cadre 
and the energy you will invest in making the Cadre a 
reality. 
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A reiST'^essment of your goal of becoming an internal 
educational training consultant in the Tri-County 
area. 

A reassessment of the need or potential impact of 
OD and group process training in the Tri-County 
area. 

Other changes in your attitudes, knowledge or skills. 

let us ask you a few questions about the 16% days of training: 

At the beginning of the intervention you expr^ssfjd certain 
hopes or expectations you had for the training. Did the 
training meet your expectations. If so, how; if not, 
how did it miss them? 

Do you have any suggestions or recommendations for us 
concerning: 

A. The use of the PETC materials? 

B. The ways in which the materials were modified 
and adapted? 

C. The focus or emphasis of the training? 

Do you have any other comments, recommendations, or observations? 



16. 
17. 
18. 

Finally, 
19. 

20. 
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EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



PETC Training 
September 1976 



We have designed this instrument to assess to what degree participants 
have learned the major ideas and skills presented in the PETC materials. 
It is intended to evaluate the materials, NOT you. Your responses to this 
test will be completely confidential. 

The instrument contains two sections. The first presents a hypothetical 
situation and asks you to respond to a series of questions about how you 
would intervene from the standpoint of a skills trainer. The second 
asks you to match certain key terms and concepts with their appropriate 
definitions or descriptions. 



As an organizational specialist, how would you approach the following 
problem situation? Please indicate the response which you think best 
answers the question by either circling the number next to the response 
(as in questions 1, 11, 12 and 17) or marking the number for the correct 
response in the space provided next to the question (as in questions 2- 
10 and 13-16). Items 1-17 will be based on the following situation. 



The Problem 

Teachers of a new department in a new high school building have no 
knowledge of how to utilize a team approach to teaching. 

The Setting 

It is June 15. The high school in a community of 50 j 000 is moving into 
a new building on September 1. The school has been constructed in such 
a way as to take fi^ll advantage of the potential for more open teaching 
opportunities. It will be possible to engage in what is being termed as 
"interdisciplinary approach to teaching." 

The Situation 

One of the new departments in the school will be comprised of the old 
Social Studies and English departments. The title for this department 
will be "World Culture." The staff of this new department are all from 
the old units. They expect to work as a team, but are vague as to the 
implications of this task. At the same time, as a group they have given 
no evidence of inclination to work on this problem.. One teacher, 
Ms. Williamson, is concerned about the lack of experience and training 
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of the staff to become a team ^H'jl 'uO T>l,i;n for and manage a complete new 
approach to teaching and learning. Ms. Williamson thinks the staff 
needs training in team building, problem solving and communication 
skills. She shared concerns with the principal. The principal told 
Ms. Williamson that he would call a skills trainer to see if some help 
could be provided. 

The Staff Team 

The seven staff members from the old Social Studies and English 
Departments will meet for a one-week workshop with the skills trainer. 
Ms. Williamson, a member of the Social Studies Department, has made the 
other staff members aware of the need for this workshop. This is her 
second year at this high school. She is the only teacher who has had 
experience in team teaching, as this was the thod used in her previous 
high school. 

Mr. Price, Ms. Loyd and Mr. Robinson comprise the school's Social 
Studies Department. Mr. Price is 24 years old, and this is his second 
yeav as a high school teacher. The exclusive focus of his course is 
European History; he strongly believes in the "tried and true" method 
of presenting history in chronological order, and views himself as 
having firm control of his classroom. Ms. Loyd teaches American History, 
and used s democratic approach to teaching. She feels that students 
learn best when they are presented overviews of key concepts upon which 
the "facts of history are hung." Mr. Robinson is the World Affairs 
teacher; his method of teaching is the discovery method and can best be 
described as "laissex faire." Many teachers have complained of Mr. 
Robinson's noisy classes; he had defended himself by saying, "When 
students become excited about something, they'll become noisy. And 
more than anything, I want my students to be excitad about their work." 
Mr. Robinson is also a strong advocate for the inclusion of Anthropology, 
Sociology and Psychology intc ch?- curriculum. 

The English Department is composed of Mr, Chaitovitch, Ms. Dean and 
Ms. Howard. Mr. Chaitovitch views himself as the grammarian of the 
Department. He feels grammer is an important but underrated aspect of 
English — long suffering from a history of poor, boring and unimaginative 
presentations. He spends most of his free time devising ways of making 
grammar exciting and interesting for the students. Ms. D^^an is a 
classacist from the word go. Her students are required tc rsad and 
report on books from her prescribed list of required readi;..;^^, Ms. Dean 
feels that frequent and long essay tests are the best method for 
inspiring students to study hard and to guage the quality of their work. 
Ms. Howard, on the other hand, emphasizes modern literature. She has 
recently come under severe criticism for prescribing books and authors 
such as James Baldwin, Henry Miller and Kurt Vonnegut, which are 
unacceptable to certain elements in the community. 
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!• Choose which ONE of the following problem statements would be the 
BEST statement of the preceding problem situation, 

1. A diversity of educational philosophies and experiences 
have inhibited the development of a team approach to 
teaching. It will be necessary to provide similar 
experiences and develop a common philosophy for the 
tear approach to proceed. 

2. The staff of the World Culture Department needs to 
become aware of the implications of being a teaching 
team. They need to identify and work on issues that 
will arise as a result of increased awareness of this 
educational approach. The staff appears to need skill 
training in order to be effective. 

3. The principal has been put in the position where he 
is responsible for organizing teaching teams for a 
new World History Department. The new department 
will include staffs from the current English and 
Social Studies Departments. He has had no experience 
with team teaching and does not know how to proceed. 
He feels that training in group process skills will 
help the teachers form a team. 

4. The staff teachers of the English and Social Studies 
Departments need training in team building, problem 
solving and communications skills in order to learn 
how to use a team approach to teaching. The staff 
will meet for a one-week workshop with the skills 
trainer. 

As skills trainer for this group, you plan to do a force field analysis 
of the situation described above. For the forces listed below. 
Questions 5-13, mark the appropriate category for each force in the 
space provided. 

1. Force for change 

2. Force against change 

3. Force that is neither for nor against change, or is not 
particularly relevant to the above situation 

Do not make inferences beyond the data in the written account of the 
situation. 

2*. The teachers are expected to work as a team. 

3- The teachers have strong, divergent opinions about how to 

teach. 

^* Ms. Williamson has had experience working on teaching teams. 

5. Professional jealousy exists among the teachers. 
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6. The design of the building encourages the team approach. 

7. Team teaching is better for kids and is easier to use. 

8. There is ^n age lag within the faculty. 

9. There is a broad diversity of individual resources. 

10. The teachers are not committed to a new teaching style. 



In his first meeting of the GPS group, one of the participants told the 
skills trainer, "In our group, nobody gives anyone a chance to finish 
what they are saying before somebody gets in on top of them and starts 
talking about something else." 

11. I^ich ONE of the following statements would be the BEST way to 
paraphrase the preceding statement? 

1. You think we need more time to hear and understand people 
when they talk? 

2. Do you mean that you are so intent on what you want to 
say that you don't listen to who is speaking? 

3. Are you saying that you don^t feel that anyone in this 
group is listening to each other? 

4. It sounds to me that interrruptions are -a real roadblock 
to group productivity. This is an example of hindering 
behavior. 

12. When assessing this group's skills needs, what would you, as the 
skills trainer, consider the most crucial question to answer? 

1. Is each member of the group aware of the skills needed 
as well as the skills being used? 

2. What are the expected outcotu md the present level 
of skills, and what are the ski-. . that need to be 
developed? 

3. Are group members able to allow other members to express 
divergence without "laying their trip" on them? 

4. How do I get on board with the system and get them to 
start listening to each other? 

Questions 16-19 describe four group exercises and their purpose. As 
skills trainer for the group described above, which of the exercises 
are appropriate and which are inappropriate for the needs indicated by 
the situation? For each question, mark in the space provided using the 
following : 

1. Exercise is appropriate to the group situation 
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2. Exercise is not appropriate to the group situation 



-To observe and practice various 
leader behaviors and to assess 
t:heir effects on group interaction 

-To identify helping and hindering 
leadership behaviors 

"-To sharpen listening and saying 
skills 

-To identify helping and hindering 
leadership behaviors 

-To observe and identify task roles 
and maintenance roles needed for 
group CAihievement 

-To become self-analytical of con- 
tributions to group effectiveness 

-To focus attention on ways groups 
function to obtain conformity 

-To identify ways in which group 
members influence 

-To study the behavior of individuals 
being pressured to conform 

-To sharpen awareness of group 
interaction 

After completing the first three sessions, the group seems dissatisfied 
and uninterested. Group members make remarks such as: "Why are we 
doing these exercises anyway? Tell us what we're suppose to be learning. 
Do we have to have more of those Metings? Hov7 does this apply to our 
situation?" 

The skills trainer responds by saying: "Don't worry, I know what I'm* 
doing, I'm sure you'll understand this in time. I know what things 
are best for you." Or say, "What had the team done that would cause 
such a reaction?" 

17. Choose one of the following statements that would be the most 
likely thing the skills trainer had done correctly. 

1. The skills trainer didn't clearly outline purpose (s). He/ 
she did not allow the group sufficient part in the 
diagnostic process. 

2* The trainer should have directed the group to the "do- 
^ look-learn" system for the long-range goal of learning 
skills, not the short-range goal of solving the problem. 



13. Leadership Patterns 



14. Speaking Precisely 



15. Introduction to Group 

Roles 



16. Group Pressure Toward 

Uniformity 
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The skills trainer has made assumptions which hinder 

the group process; he generalized instead of just speaking 

for himself. 

The skills trainer selected inappropriate skills exercises, 
exercises that missed the important issues of the team. 
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Below you will find a series of "matching items." The left-hand column 
contains a list of labels or terms that were used during the training. 
The right-hand column consists of a series of descriptions or phrases 
that can be matched with the terms in the left-hand column. In the 
space provided, please write the letter corresponding to each phrase 
that is associated with the term in the left-hand column. For example: 

1. Pinch model T. Demonstrates how group agreements 

must be renegotiated throughout 
the life of a group. 



Each term has at least one correct phrase in the right-hand column. Not 
all phrases have corresponding terms and some phrases may be appropriate 
for more than one term. 



18. Phases of the 

Consulting Relation- 
ship 

__19. Differential 

Diagnostic Matrix 

_20. Differential 
Intervention 
Matrix 



A. Enables the consultant to simplify, 
organize and describe the complexity 
of a situation in the client system. 

B. Are the critical behaviors of a 
human system. 

C. Are the more general, overall way . 
in which a change effort is 
carried out. 



21. Functions 



_22. Operational 

Char ac t eri sties 

_23. Processes for 
Designing ^. 
Interventions 

_24. Possible Consultant 
Roles 

_25. Intervention 
Strategies 



26 . Intervention 
Techniques 

_27. Bolman's Model 

for Intervention 
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D. Contains the dimensions: (1) 
processes of designing interventions 
(2) examples of intervention 
strategies and techniques and (3) 
possible consultant roles. 

E. Can be used to solve the client 
system's problem(s) and enables 
the client to move toward 
establishing self-renewal. 

F. Contains the dimensions of (1) 
levels of human systems, (2) 
functions , and (3) operational 
characteristics . 



Contains the four elements: 
assumptions, strategies and 
outcomes . 



goals. 



H. Guide the consultant in solving 
problems of how to construct or 
select intervention strategies 
and techniques. 

I. Are the vital processes of a 
human system. 
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J. A conceptual tool which helps the 

consultant identify important • dynamics 
in the consultant-client relationship. 



K. Are the particular qualities of 
the way a human system goes about 
performing its work. 

L. Can be used to identify critical 
problem areas while providing the 
consultant with some assurance that 
important areas are not being over- 
looked. 

M. Are the specific ways in which an 
intervention strategy is implemented. 

N. Focuses on the actions of the 
consultant. 

0. Are the successive approximations 
a consultant uses during a sequence 
of problem solving sessions. 

P. Developing a need for change; estab- 
lishing a change relationship; 
diagnosis of client's problems; 
examination of alternative methods 
or goals; initiating actual change 
efforts; stabilizing of change. 

Q. Provides a range of behaviors 
available to the consultants. 

R. Enables the consultant to plan and 
. implement a coherent intervention. 



DIRECTIONS: For most of the questions that follow, please give us 

your honest appraisal by making a mark "X" in. the space 
that best represents yoiir opinion. . 



28. To what extent has this training fulfilled your expectations about 
what you personally might get out of it? 

Has not come Has exceeded 

up to my / I I I I I I my expectations 

expectations 12 3 4 5 5 
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Think for a moment about the informational materials, practice exercises 
and methods used during the training. All in all, how would you rate 
them? (CHECK ONE BOX IN EACH LINE) 



29. Only restated or 
proved what I 
already know 

30. Spoke to 
important 
issues, vital 
concerns 



Offered new insights, 

III / / I / new ways of viewing 

1 2 3 4 5 6 old problems 



Missed the important 

/ / 1 1 I I I issues, vital concerns 

& 5 4 3 2 1 



31. Hard to 
understand 
complex, fxi-i i 
of "jargc*f 

32. Li'utlc "how to" 
help for my 
actual group 
work 



Clear, concise, 

III I / I / und er s tandab le 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Provided real 

I II I / / / "how to" help 

1 2 3 4 5 6 for my actual 

group work 



33. Session time 
was well used 



Time in the 

/ / I I ! I I sessions was 

6 5 4 3 2- 1,,. wasted 



34. Gained new 

insights about 
my style of 
consulting 



L.earned nothing 

/ J I I I ! I tiev about ny style 

6 5 4 3 2 1 of consulting 



On the items below, circle the number thac best represents 
your opinion. 



Please rate the content of the training: Skills, concepts, principles, 
and values for: 

35. Appropriateness for your experience and understanding 

Barely 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 



36. Relevance for learning tc be a skills trainer 

Barely 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
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37. Clarity of presentation and definition 

Barely 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
5 4 3 2 1 

38. Parsimony (little or no unimportant or not useful material) 

Barely 

£xcellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
5 4 3 2 1 

39. Practical significance for successful skills training 

Barely 

Excfellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
5.4 3 2 1 

Please rate the methods/ strategies /pvooedures used during the training for 

40. Appropriateness for leaning to be a skills trainer 

Barely • 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
5 4 3 2 1 

41. Practical usefulness in leartiing train^Vng skills 

Barely 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfacto-»-y 
5 4 3 2 1 

42. Efficient use of time 

Barely 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Adequate Unsatisfactory 
5 4 3 2 1 
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Self-Assessment Form: 
Consultant Skills 



Name: 



Please use the following scale to rate your ability to do each of the 
following skills* Write the scale number that corresponds to your 
response in the space provided in the left-hand margin. 



Ability Scale 

0 = N.A. , not able to rate 

1 = Unqualified, lacking in skill 

2.= Acquiring skill, needs ir provement 

3 = Basic competence, about average 

4 = Very competent, above average 

5 = Superior competence, expert 

1. Know and use basic coiranunication skills appropriately, e.g., 
paraphrasing, perception check, behavior description and 
giving and receiving feedback. 

2. Show an- understanding of the difference between constructed 
process training designs of GPS workshop and unstructured process 
training, and can affirm the value of each. 

3. Understand diagnostic procedures and rationale. 

4» Have a diagnostic orientation toward client needs and self 
needs, and have clarity about the difference between client 
needs and self needs. 

5* Am capable of consistently using a client centered orientation 
and am able to state clearly a rationale for deviating from 
it and/or leveling with client about having no way to meet 
their needs ♦ 

6. Select skills training exercises. 

7. Adapt skills training? exercises ♦ 

8. Sequence skills training exercises* 
. 9. Conduct skills training exercises. 

10. Diagnosing individual and group process needs in the areas of: 

A. Goal identification 

B* Communication techriiques 

C. Problem solving 

D, Decision making 
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